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THE INFLUENCE OF MARLOWE’S HERO AND LEANDER 
ON EARLY MYTHOLOGICAL POEMS 


As Professor Tucker Brooke says, “It was as the author of 
Hero and Leander and of the Passionate Shepherd that Marlowe 
enjoyed the highest personal reputation in the period immediately 
following his death.” + The following items may constitute a small 
supplement to Professor Brooke’s abundantly documented study, 
and suggest in particular the nature and extent of Marlowe’s | 
influence on mythological poems.” 

The luscious Italianate manner had been naturalized in Eng- 
land by Lodge’s Glaucus and Scilla (1589) and by Spenser, and 
from that time on direct Italian influence is not needed to account 
for the fashionable style, though occasionally such influence does 
appear. The Italianate manner was full-blown, of course, in the 
poems of Marlowe and Shakespeare, and these established the 
general conventions of the mythological poem. The great popu- 
larity of Hero and Leander and Venus and Adonis resulted in 
the rapid multiplication of pieces in this genre, and, while a few 
obscure conservatives still wrote in the medieval manner which 
prevailed before Lodge, almost all of the later poems were of the 
sensuous, decorative kind. Marlowe’s influence is abundantly 
clear from many quotations and echoes, and influence of a more 
general sort, which cannot always be isolated, is seen in the fluid 
rhythms and in myth-making. The insertion of independent 
mythological narratives, real or fanciful (of which the chief ex- 


1“The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe,” Transactions of the Con- 
nectiout Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxv (1922), 347-408. 

*Perhaps I might say that I have collected a good deal of material 
for an annotated edition of Marlowe’s poem, though it is not yet completed. 
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ample in Marlowe is the tale of Mercury and the country maid), 
had been common in the first books of the Faerie Queene, from 
which Marlowe may have learned the trick, so that such tales 
in later poems may be imitations of Marlowe or Spenser or Ovid 
and his redactors. But the brief mythological conceits—“ Since 
Hero’s time hath half the world been black ”—which, so often 
tastelessly, stud Marlowe’s poem, are peculiarly Marlowesque and 
a common mark of his influence. 

The relations of Hero and Leander to Venus and Adonis and 
Endimion and Phoebe have been discussed by others and may be 
passed over here.® 

Professor Brooke cites Thomas Edwards’s address to “ Leander ” 
in his poem Narcissus (1595), but does not suggest the extent of 
Edwards’s obligation to Marlowe in the substance and manner of 
his Narcissus and Cephalus and Procris. The author’s constant 
effort, not wholly unsuccessful, to imitate Marlowe’s luxuriance 
can best be appreciated by a reading of his work, and it is needless 
to tabulate parallels. Edwards’s editor noted over thirty, and I 
have found about ten more.* These are almost all quite certain 
borrowings, and imitation is everywhere. 


* See, e. g., NW & Q., Ser. 10, Vol. 1, Jan. 2, 1904; J. W. Hebel, introduc- 
tion to Endimion and Phoebe (Boston, 1925), and in MIN, xu (1926), 
250; Cam. Hist. Eng. Lit., tv, 180; and the various editions of Shakes- 
peare. 

Since a number of well-known allusions show that Hero and Leander 
circulated in manuscript, I might suggest another possible one in Jack 
Wilton (1594). 

Hero and Leander, 1, 37 ff.: 


Buskins of shels all siluered used she, 

And brancht with blushing corall to the knee; 

Where sparrowes pearcht, of hollow pearle and gold, 
Such as the world would woonder to behold: 

Those with sweet water oft her handmaid fils, 

Which as shee went would cherupe through the bils. 

Jack Wilton (McKerrow, U1, 284): “One tree for his fruit bare nothing 
but inchained chirping birdes, whose throates beeing conduit pipt with 
squared narrowe shels, & charged siring-wise with searching sweet water 
driuen in by a little wheele for the nonce, that fed it a farre of, made a 
spirting sound, such as chirping is, in bubling upwards through the rough 
crannies of their closed bills.” 

* Poems of Thomas Edwards, ed. W. E. Buckley, Roxburghe Club, 1882. 
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Dunstan Gale’s Pyramus and Thisbe was published in 1617 
with Greene’s Arbasto, but probably had appeared earlier, since 
the dedication is dated 1596.5 The piece is elaborate and fanci- 
ful, and strives, unhappily, after luxuriant fluency. There is an 
un-Ovidian description of Thisbe’s arraying herself for the tryst 
which is modelled on the description of Hero; a few lines will 
serve: 

And trickt her selfe so like a willing louer, 
As purblind Cupid tooke her for his mother. 


Her upper garment was a robe of lawne, 
On which bright Venus siluer doues were drawne. . . 


The account of the admiration Thisbe excites as she goes is in part 
an imitation of Hero and Leander, 1, 103 ff. 

Marston’s Metamorphosis of Pygmalion’s Fmage (1598), which 
its author later declared a travesty, quite misses the spirit of 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, and instead of rich passion and deco- 
ration has only prurience. But a few incidental borrowings may 
be noted.°® 

The influence of Marlowe is very pronounced in the Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus of 1602, which has been associated with 
Francis Beaumont, but, it is generally agreed, is almost certainly 
not his. The poem is topheavy with decorative additions, and the 
myth-making faculty runs wild. There are two imitations, more 
or less close, of Marlowe’s episode of Mercury and the country 
maid.’ Marlowe’s picture of the temple, which had a long line of 
such pictures behind it, is imitated thus: 


. . - her stately throne, 
Which seat was builded all of iasper stone, 


And o’re the seat was paynted all aboue, 
The wanton unseene stealths of amorous Joue. 





The parallels are mentioned on pp. 195, 196, 200, 202, 203, 210, 214, 222, 
223, 225, 227, 228, 232, 237, 240, 255, 263, 286, 291, 293, 294, 300, 305, 
306, 309, 312, 315, 323, 324, 327, 332. 

5 See D. N. B., and Collier, Bibl. Acct., 1, 301. 

* Marston, ed. Bullen, u, 247 ff., ll. 37-39, 134-35, 219-20; p. 261, ll. 13- 
14. Cf. Marlowe, 1, 21-22; 299-302; m, 254 ff.; 1, 287-88; 1, 69-70. 

1 Shakespeare Society Papers, ur (1847), 94 ff. The imitations referred 
to occur on p. 113-14 and 115-16. 
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There might a man behold the naked pride 
Of louely Venus in the vale of Ide... .° 


In addition to these many obvious borrowings, the whole poem 
is conceived, so fas as possible, in the spirit of Marlowe, with 
innumerable sensuous descriptions of beautiful things and beautiful 
bodies. 

William Barksted’s Mirrha (1607), one of the best of the lesser 
mythological poems, is usually related to Venus and Adonis, but 
Marlowe’s influence is apparent too. The story proper follows 
Ovid (in fact Barksted reproduces at least a dozen lines or phrases 
from Golding), but there is some other matter besides. The 
opening episode, not in Ovid, is based partly on Marlowe. Mirrha, 
a priestess of Vesta, is one of a number of maidens who gather to 
hear Orpheus sing, and the singer falls in love at first sight. ‘The 
enamorment and the ensuing dialogue closely imitate the scene 
in the temple in Marlowe. A few lines are enough to indicate 
the plagiarism :* 


My heart is the true index of my tongue. 
And by my naked wordes you may discouer, 
I am not traded like a common Louer.... 


With this, she turnd her blushing head aside, 
& vail’d her face with lawne, not half so white. ... 


Barksted is fond of myth-making in Marlowe’s manner. 


Then blusht he [the sun] first, and backward would ha fled 
And euer since in rising hee’s still red... . 


And euerie Autume since, a thing most rare, 
The falling leaues, resemble Mirrha’s haire. 


Leander’s celebration of the claims of love against virginity— 
itself akin to the pleas of the sonneteers—was constantly imitated, 
and treatments of the commonplace theme reveal, in turns of 
phrase, or in rhythm, the influence of Marlowe. Thus Heywood 


8 Ibid., p. 107. Lines or phrases of Marlowe’s are echoed on pp. 101, 
103, 104, 105, 113-14, 119-20, 125. Mythological incidents and conceits, 


in Marlowe’s manner, are everywhere. 
® Grosart’s reprint, 1876, pp. 14 ff. Barksted’s Hiren has a few echoes 


of Marlowe (pp. 81, 88). The same author’s Virginia (1617) I have not 
seen. 
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follows Marlowe—at a distance, like most of the versifiers here 
mentioned—in the story of Jupiter and Calisto in Trot Britan- 
nica (1609).1° Leander’s pleading provides the chief matter of 
The Loves of Amos and Laura (1613), by Samuel Page, the 
friend of Walton, to whom the second edition (1619) was dedi- 
cated. Although the poem obviously is not of the classical genre, 
it may be included as a remarkable illustration of plagiarism. 
Page alludes to Hero and Leander, and dozens of lines quote or 
echo Marlowe. In addition to many minor parallels we have, as 
usual, the courtship and the pictures in the pavement. 
So sweete, so proper, and so debonaire, 


That strangers tooke her for to be none other, 
Then Venus selfe, the god of Lowes owne Mother. ... 


The pauement Marble was, the walls of Glasse: 
Whereunder was so liuely caru’d the Story 
Of great Ioues loue, his wondrous works and glory... . 


The formidably voluminous Richard Braithwaite echoes and imi- 
tates Marlowe sometimes, without much success. Marlowe’s surg- 
ing passion carries along conceits which are not always happy in 
him, and in mediocre imitators they are often merely bad. Thus, 


The wall replyde not: yet their words had force, 
piersing her hardnesse, softned with remorse. 
For euer since, as well it may appeare, 

the marble sheds each morne a Trickling teare.™ 


Braithwaite has the inevitable imitations of Leander’s wooing 
and of the pictures in the temple, in both cases with quotations 
from Marlowe.’* He likewise invents a myth (about Hero) in 
the manner of Marlowe’s tale of Mercury.** 

Patrick Hannay’s Philomela (1622), a long and tedious version 
of the popular story, shows some slight recollections of Hero and 
Leander. The use of italics for sententious comments from the 


1° Canto 2, stanzas 53-54. 

11 Loues Labyrinth (1615), an elaborately fanciful tale of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, in Strappado for the Diuell (ed. Ebsworth, 1878, p. 261). Single 
phrases of Marlowe’s are echoed occasionally. 

12 Strappado, pp. 43-44, 253. See also Braithwaite’s Natures Embassie 
(1621), ed. Ebsworth, 1877, pp. 58-59. 

18 Strappado, pp. 88-89. 
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author, at which Professor Saintsbury grumbles, was doubtless a 
trick caught from Marlowe and Chapman. At any rate one such 
maxim is taken from Marlowe. 


When love’s deep grounded, there ’s no wit 
Can his sure signs dissemble.™* 


Hannay’s description of Philomela’s gown, with its mythological 
scenes, is an evident imitation of the accounts of Hero’s dress 
given by Marlowe and Chapman.” 

The pronounced influence of Hero and Leander upon William 
Bosworth’s Chast and Lost Lovers (published 1651, written about 
1626) is well known and may be passed over. The interesting 
preface of ‘R. C.’ treats of Bosworth’s discipleship, cites ex- 
amples of imitative myth-making, and declares that from Mar- 
lowe the young poet takes “the strength of his fancy, and the 
shadowing of it in words.”** Echoes of Marlowe are frequent, 
though somewhat less slavish than most of those cited hitherto, 
but the poem suffers, like most of the long narrative pieces of the 
age, from flabbiness and confusion and an excess that is not “ fine” 
but cloying. 

Phineas Fletcher’s Venus and Anchises (1628) in both theme 
and manner was mainly influenced by Venus and Adoms, but there 
are traces of Marlowe: 


His lovelie limbs . . . . Were made for playe.... 
Night is Loues holyday. 

Too foolish is the man that starves to feed his treasure. 
He thinks that somewhat wantes for his requiring 

And still aspires but knowes not his aspiring... . 
That now he perfect knowes what ever blisse 

Elder love taught and he before did misse .. . .1" 


The account of Neptune and the fish attending Leander in his 
swim is imitated in a burlesque, unusually obscene even for its 


14 Saintsbury, Minor Caroline Poets, 1, 626, ll. 361-62. Cf. Marlowe, 
1, 184. 

** Hannay, Il. 785 ff.; Marlowe, 1, 9 ff.; Chapman, tv, 35 ff. 

16 Saintsbury, Minor Caroline Poets, 1, 523 ff. 

** Venus and Anchises, ete. (ed. E. Seaton, Oxford, 1926), pp. 2, 5, 6, 
19. Cf. Marlowe, 1, 88, 191, 243, um, 61, 68-69. On “Night is Loues 
holyday,” a favorite phrase of Fletcher’s, see Miss Seaton’s volume, pp. 
xxvi, 104. 
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age, The Loves of Hero and Leander, A mock Poem, which was 
printed in 1651, 1653, and in later editions was bound up with 
Heywood’s translation of the Ars Amatoria.* Wycherley’s 
almost witless travesty, Hero and Leander, seems to follow Mar- 
lowe in the description of Leander, the mythological scenes which 
adorn the temple, and the dialogue between the lovers.’® 

During the Restoration period and the eighteenth century the 
Renaissance cult of physical beauty gave way to satiric wit, or the 
dull coarseness mistaken for wit, and mythological poems were 
mainly paraphrases or travesties of Ovid. Most of the literary 
treatments of the theme of Hero and Leander in the 17th and 
18th centuries were versions of the letters in the Heroides, and the 
influence of Musaeus and Marlowe waned. 

The rather tedious items collected here, confined to easily de- 
monstrable obligations, in one special genre, do not of course 
fully set forth Marlowe’s influence. That general influence, in- 
deed, can hardly be assessed, for the sensuous manner, once estab- 
lished, quickly became an instrument on which every word-spinner 
could play a tune. But this concrete evidence of imitation at any 
rate shows the particular things in Hero and Leander which 
attracted versifiers. 

Dovueias BusH. 

Harvard University. 





18 A. M. Clark, in The Library (1922), pp. 210 ff., and Times Lit. Supp., 
July 16th, 1925, p. 480. 

1° Works of Wycherley, ed. Summers, tv, 76, 84 ff. 

There do not appear to be any certain traces of Marlowe in three bal- 
lads on Hero and Leander, one of 1614 (Rollins, A Pepysian Garland, 
p. 49), and two of about 1650 (Rowxburghe Ballads, vi, 558, 560). 

A non-classical poem of Suckling’s seems to borrow at least a line from 
Leander’s plea against virginity, “One is no number, till that two be 
one.” (Works of Suckling, ed. A. H. Thompson, 1910, “ Lutea Allison. 
Si sola es, nulla es,” p. 57. Cf. Marlowe, 1, 255. Of course the senti- 
ment was a commonplace. 
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“WHICH ARE THE NORNS WHO TAKE CHILDREN 
FROM MOTHERS?” 


In the last half of stanza 12 in the Fafnismal* Sigurth asks 
the dying dragon Fafnir the following question ; 
Hveriar ’ro per nornir 


er naudgonglar ’ro 
ok kiédsa medr fré mogum? 


This passage is paraphrased in prose in chapter 18 of the Vol- 
sunga saga: “ Hveriar eru per nornir er kidsa mogu fra med- 
rum 9? 2 

There is complete unanimity among scholars as to the interpre- 
tation of these passages. Standard translations of the Elder Edda 
by Gering, Genzmer, Akerblom, Bellows, Herrmann’s translation 
of the Vglsunga saga, the lexicographical works of Fritzner, Ger- 
ing, Finnur Jénsson all agree. Vigfusson cites without translat- 
ing. William Morris’ translation of the Voglsunga saga differs; 
it is however only a curiosity, and but distantly related to the 
original text.® 

Bellows’ translation of the verse will serve for all of them: 


“Who are the norns who are helpful in need 
And the babe from the mother bring?” 


Gering and Jénsson indicate in their lexicons that the delivery of 
the child was probably accomplished by magic songs. Herrmann 
translates the prose: “ Welcher Art sind die Nornen, die Miitter 
erlésen von Leibesfrucht?” In both passages translators and 
lexicographers assert that the norns aid mortal women in child- 


1Sophus Bugge, Norren Fornkvedi, 221. 

*Magnus Olsen, Volsunga saga ok Ragnars saga lodbrékar, 43. 

* Hugo Gering, Die Edda iibersetzt und erléutert, 204. Genzmer, Die 
Edda = Thule, Vols. 1 and 1 (Jena, 1912-20), m, 77. Akerblom, Der dldre 
Eddan (Uppsala, 1920-21), m, 81. Bellows, The Poetic Edda (New York, 
1923), 375. Paul Herrmann, [slindische Heldenromane = Thule, Vol. xx1 
(Jena, 1923), 78. William Morris, The Volsunga Saga, 60. See kidsa 
in the following: Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary. Fritzner, Ord- 
bog over det gamle norske Sprog*. Gering, Vollst. Wérterbuch zu den 
Iiedern der Hdda. Finnur Jénsson, Lewicon poeticwm (Kgbenhavn, 
1913-16). 
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birth. They have been influenced by stanza 7% of the Oddri- 
nargratr and stanza 9 of the Sigrdrifamdl.* The former tells 
that Oddrin helped Borgny in parturition by singing spells, the 
second that Sigrdrifa [Brynhild] tells Sigurth what runes he 
should employ to become a successful accoucheur. Neither of these 
passages refers to norns, and the situations are entirely different 
from that in the Fafnismal. It is true that mysterious wisdom 
is being imparted to Sigurth in both the Sigrdrifumdl and the 
Fafnism4l, but in the former case it is imparted by a fair lady 
just wakened from charmed sleep, in the latter by a dying dragon. 
Why Oddr % and Sigrdr 9 should influence the interpretation of 
Fm 12 is most mysterious. 

There is no reference to childbirth in Fm 12 or in the prose 
of the Vglsunga saga. And the lexicographers claim for kidsa 
fra the meaning, ‘to assist in the delivery of a child, just in 
these two passages and nowhere besides. Kidsa frd means ‘to 
take away from, to separate from,’ and it can mean nothing else 
here. Naudgongull has been understood to mean ‘going in time 
of need,’ i. e., when another person needs one. If it existed in 
English it might be needgangle. The word occurs nowhere else, 
and the interpreters in arriving at a meaning, proceeded just as 
with kidsa fra; they chose a meaning to fit their conception of 
the passage. They neglected, however, to examine the compounds 
with nawd-. The simplex naud or naudr has three meanings: 1) 
hardship, want, 2) compulsion, 3) slavery. Meaning 1 has been 
only slightly productive in compounds, 3 not at all. In no case 
does naud- add the idea that an activity is caused by the needs of 
another. Meaning 1 has produced e. g. nawdmikill, ‘ full of hard- 
ships,’ naudfolr, ‘pale, sallow,’ a color produced by hardships, 
naudstaddr, ‘placed in hardships,’ naudljétr, ‘awfully ugly look- 
ing,’ where nawd- has been reduced to an intensive. Meaning 2 
is more productive; e. g. nawdbreytr, said of a person forced to 
change his plan, nawdbeygja, ‘to force a person to submit,’ naud- 
gjald, ‘forced payment,’ a naudkvén is a woman forced to live with 
aman. The simple ggngull means ‘ verende i Bevegelse, 1 Gang.’ 
Naudgoengull then means ‘compelled to be on the move, forced to 


hurry.’ 


*Bugge, op. cit., 277, 229. 
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We started with the text of Sigurth’s question as to which norns 
did a certain thing. The answer to his question throws light on 
the question that interests us; what is it that the norns do? ‘The 
answer to Sigurth is transmitted in three places, stanza 13 of the 
Fm, chapter 15 of the Gylfaginning in Snorra Edda, and chapter 
18 of the Volsunga saga. The three versions of the answer are so 
near alike that one of them will do for all, and Fm 13 is undoubt- 
edly the original, so we shall take it: 

Sundrbornar miok 
hygg ek at nornir sé, 
eigot per ett saman; 
sumar ero dskungar, 
sumar dlfkungar, 
sumar detr Dvalins. 


We can now translate the passages which we have discussed : 


Fm 12 Which are the norns 
who move in haste 
and take mothers from children? 


Variously born 

think I the norns be, 

they have not kin together; 
some are of the esir-kin, 
some of elf-kin, 

some daughters of Dvalinn.® 


We are fortunate in that we have the opinion of a man of the 
latter half of the thirteenth century as to the meaning of these 
verses. He makes it very plain, for the paraphrase in the Vol- 
sunga saga of Fm 12 runs thus: “ Which are the norns who take 
children from mothers?” He has said in prosaic language what 
Fm 12 says in poetic order. 

Now the great function of norns is to determine or predict the 
fate of human beings,® and when they appear at the birth of a 
child it is to determine his fate and not to assist his mother in 
labor.*® But there are various sorts of norns, some of which are 


5T. e., dwarves. 

*E. g., Vsp 21. Rm 2. Sosk 7. Fm ll. 44. Hm 30. Ghw 13. HH uy, 26. 

"HH 1, 2. Also the loci classici Snorra Edda 1, 72. Flateyjarbék 1, 
358. 

* Elard Hugo Meyer assembles in § 229 of his Germanische Mythologie 
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a bad lot. What is then the traditional function at birth of the 
norns, and evil they must be, who according to our source take 
children away from their mothers? They are of three sorts, the 
dsynjur [female @sir], female elves, female dwarfs. Aside from 
a few great goddesses, the dsynjur are unknown to us as to number 
or function. But we know well what elves do at the time of child- 
birth, and dwarfs are often very like elves in conduct; the elves 
steal the child and leave a changeling in its place, usually an ugly 
elf-child or dwarf-child. They are naudgenglar, for they have to 
finish the theft before the mother can call on God or otherwise 
summon help.” 

Folk literature has many tales of changelings,* also many tales 
of mortal midwives helping elf-women in childbed,’* but the writer 
knows no tales of elf-women or dwarf-women or dsynjur who help 
mortal women in travail. Such stories may exist, but until they 
are collected in convincing numbers and from apposite places it is 
much more reasonable, since the language of the passages and 
folk-thought favor it and since the author of the Volsunga saga 
so understood it, to interpret stanza 12 of the Fafnismdl as not 
referring to obstetrical aid, but to stealing babies. 


CHEsTER NATHAN GOULD. 
The University of Chicago. 


the supposed evidence that norns act as midwives. His chief proof is in 
the two passages we discuss here, which do not refer to help in labor. He 
violently distorts the wording of Sigrdr 9, to no purpose however, for the 
disir, which he treats as norns, are not called norns here; moreover we 
are not told if they are Sigurth’s disir or disir in general. Nor are the 
hollar vettir called norns, which Oddny in Oddr 9 prays may help Oddrén 
if she ever gets into similar difficulty. They seem rather to be ‘ Frigg, 
Freyja ok fleiri god.” Vsp. 20 [Bugge’s Ed. 21] refers to allotting fate, 
not to midwifery. He has not shown that the three holy maidens, who 
are venerated in certain churches in Germany and to whom women in 
certain parts of Germany pray for easy delivery, are of Germanic origin. 
Meyer has no evidence for his statement. 
°Rm 2. Sigsk 7. Jiriczek, Bésa-saga, 18. Jénsson, Hrélfs saga kraka, 
95. 

° E. 8S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales (2nd Ed., London, 1916). 

% Op. cit., Chapter V. 

% Op. cit., Chapter III. 
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DAS SCHLOSS IN OSTERREICH 


The relations of the famous German ballad Das Schloss in 
Osterreich to its French and Scottish parallels offer a knotty prob- 
lem of considerable interest. Although the lack of early texts wil! 
prevent us from solving it, a restatement may bring a clearer 
understanding and may help to a solution. The readily available 
materials? permit some deductions which have not been drawn, 
and a more searching examination may disclose still other facts 
about the spread of the story. 

In France the ballad bears the name of Les écoliers pendus and 
represents, it is generally agreed, the oldest form of the story. 
We are solely concerned with the inter-relations of three forms, 
French, German, and Scottish, since the tradition is elsewhere 
clearly derivative in nature: the Italian and Catalan versions are 
surely traceable to French sources, while the Low German, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian ballads are all later than the first recording of 


Das Schloss in Osterreich and dependent on it.2 The French 


*Only the following standard works are employed here: Erk und 
Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1, 205 ff., No. 61; “Das Schloss in Oster- 
reich ”; Child, English and Scottish Ballads, u, 173 ff., No. 72, “The 
Clerk’s Twa Sons o Owsenford”; and Doncieux, Le romancéro populaire, 
pp. 207 ff., No. 14, “Les écoliers pendus.” For further study consult the 
abundant notes in Child, m1, 509; 1v, 469; v, 293; C. Kohler and J. Meier, 
Volkslieder von der Mosel und Saar, 1, 4ff., No. 4 and pp. 367f.; M. E. 
Marriage, Volkslieder aus der badischen Pfalz, pp. 18 ff., No. 7; Jungbauer, 
Bibliographie des deutschen Volksliedes in Béhmen, Nos. 92, 103; Fr. 
Giinther, Die schlesische Volksliedforschung, p. 196; P. Alpers, Die alten 
niederdeutschen Volkslieder, Hamburg 1924, pp. 56-58, No. 8. See also 
Ali-Ben-Noab-Tun, Romancer popular catala, Barcelona, 1900, pp. 11 ff. 
A. Riguer (Los estudiantes de Tolosa), Barcelona, 1886, gives a Catalan 
text with French and Spanish translation. 

* Bickel (Psychologie der Volksdichtung,? p. 170) observes that it is 
not known whether the Swedish ballad comes directly from Germany or 
through Denmark; but Bolte (Zs. f. vgl. Lit. gesch., n. f., 11, 289) declares 
all the Germanic texts other than English are based on a High German 
original. Except for noting the secondary nature of the Swedish ballad 
we are not concerned with the question. 
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ballad has been connected with a historical incident (A. D. 1259) 
of the hanging of three scholars who trespassed accidentally on 
baronial lands while hunting. Oral tradition found such a crime 
meaningless and substituted a more or less innocent love affair. 
Thus is provided a simple incident, hanging for a love affair, 
which becomes the basis of the three ballads. 


Professor Child summarizes the Romance ballads as follows: 


Three students meet three girls, and attempt some little jests with them. 
For this the girls have them arrested by an accomodating catchpoll, and 
they are hanged by a peremptory judge. The youngest student weeps all the 
time; the eldest tries to console him; their brother serves a king or duke, 
and if he learns of what has been done will kill judge, constable, and all 
their scribes. The brother gets word somehow, and comes with all speed, 
but the three clerks are hanged before he arrives. He gives the town of 
Tolosa to the flames, the streets run with the blood of the judge, etc. 


The German versions, which are also abstracted by Professor 
Child, differ in some regards which will prove significant : 


A youth is lying in a dungeon, condemned to be hanged. His father 
comes to the town, and they exchange words about the severity of his 
prison. The father then goes to the lord of the place and offers three 
hundred florins as a ransom. The ransom is refused: the boy has a gold 
chain on his neck which will be his death. The father says that the gold 
chain was not stolen, but the gift of a young lady, who reared the boy 
as a page or what not. The father, standing by the gallows, threatens 
revenge, but his son deprecates that: he cares not so much for his life 
as his mother’s grief. Within a bare half year, more than three hundred 
men pay with their lives for the death of the boy. 


Lastly, it will be convenient to have before us the contents of the 
Scottish ballad : 


Two youths go to Paris to study, and have an amour with the mayor’s 
daughters, for which they are thrown into prison and condemned to be 
hanged. The clerk, their father, comes to the prison, asks them what is 
their offence, and learns that it is a little dear bought love. He offers 
the mayor a ransom for their lives, and is sternly refused. The mayor’s 
two daughters beg for their true-loves’ lives with the same bad success. 
The students are hanged, and the father goes home to tell his wife that 
they-are put to a higher school. She [or he] vows to pass the rest of 
her days in penance and grief. 
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A few of the similarities and differences between these three 
main forms appear in the following tabulation: 


French German Scottish 


Person 3 scholars l boy 2 clerk’s sons 
Crime intrigue has gold chain intrigue 
from girl 

Death hanging hanging hanging 

Aid too late ransom offered ransom offered 
Rescuer brother father father 
Revenge curse on city 300 killed; city none 

sinks from sight. 


From this tabulation it is clear that Doncieux cannot be right 
in asserting that the German ballad is an imitation of the Scot- 
tish. If he were correct, Das Schloss in Osterreich could not con- 
tain any important trait in common with Les écoliers pendus 
which does not appear in The Clerk’s Twa Sons. But the French 
and German ballads agree against the Scottish on a crucial point, 
the revenge inflicted on the city, a point which cannot be reason- 
ably explained as a later and independent addition to the German 
ballad. Doncieux’s final stanza runs as follows: 


Par la ville de [Pontoise] il fait publier [un ban]: 
* Retir’ous, femmes enceintes, et vous, enfans de sept ans! 
Que la ville de Pontoise soit mise & feu et a sang! ” 


Such a curse is rhetorically ineffective, and popular tradition has 
substituted the bloody revenge it threatens. This is the case in 
the Spanish, Catalan, and Italian versions. A similar conversion 
of the curse into reality, described with incremental repetition, 
occurs in Das Schloss in Osterreich: 


Es stund kaum an den dritten Tag, 

Ein Engel kam vom Himmel: 

Man sollt den Knaben vom Gerichte nehmen ab, 
Sonst wiirde die Stadt versinken. 


Es stund kaum an ein halbes Jahr, 

Der Tod der ward gerochen: 

Es wurden mehr denn drei hundert Mann 
Von’s Knabens wegen erstochen. 


In view of this agreement of French and German tradition we are 
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forced to derive the German ballad from something resembling 
the French ballad and to set the Scottish ballad apart. 

This setting apart signifies merely that the Scottish ballad can- 
not be the source of Das Schloss in Osterreich. It does not in the 
least confuse or obscure our understanding of the relations of the 
three ballads, for the varying Scottish form is readily explicable. 
A vow of austerities provides a satisfactory termination to the 
tragedy : 

And I will spend my days in grief, 
Will never laugh nor sing; 

There’s never a man in Oxenfoord 
Shall hear my bridle ring.’ 


In the headnote to Clerk Saunders, which contains a similar pas- 
sage, Professor Child observes (11, 156) that “The like [vows] 
are found in The Clerk’s Twa Sons o Owsenford, Bonny Bee 
Ho’m, Lord Livingston, The Weary Coble o Cargill and the Low- 
lands of Holland.” In other words this conclusion is a ballad 
commonplace which for one reason or another has attached itself 
to our theme. We have here the first of several bits of evidence 
that The Clerk’s Twa Sons has been altered in the process of oral 
transmission. 

Conceivably the connection between the Scottish and the Ger- 
man ballads might be the reverse of the one considered, 1. e. The 
Clerk’s Twa Sons might be descended from Das Schloss in Oster- 
reich. But a brief examination of the tabulation shows that this 
cannot be. The French and the Scottish versions are united 
against the German. The crime in the German ballad has taken 


new form: 
Sein Vater zu den Herren ging: 
“Gebt uns los den Gefangen! 
Dreihundert Gulden wolln wir euch gebn 
Wol fiir des Knaben sein Leben.” 


“ Dreihundert Gulden die helfen euch nicht, 
Der Knab und der muss sterben: 

Er triigt ein gtildene Ketten am Hals, 
Die bringt ihn um sein Leben.” 


“Trigt er ein giildene Ketten um Hals, 
Hat er sie doch nicht gestohlen, 





*D 14, ef. A 17 and C 19. 
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Hats ihm ein zartes Jungfriulein verehrt, 
Darbei hat sie ihn erzogen.” 


Hardly a trace of the original intrigue remains; as Professor 
Child remarks, “There is no dear bought love in the case.” In 
view of the French and Scottish versions we may conjecture that 
the relations of the boy to the zartes Jungfraulein were once less 
honorable and justified the lords’ severity. Possibly the chain 
was concerned in the intrigue. A word jotted on the margin of 
the 1606 broadside establishes the correctness of this conjecture: 
the last line 


Darbei hat sie ihn erzogen 


is glossed “erkoren.” This definitely implies an intrigue. Fur- 
thermore, “erzogen” may mean “angezogen, angelockt,” so that 
the line would yield the interpretation: “ With this [the chain] 
she led him on.” From so faint a trace a hypothetical English or 
Scottish translator or adapter of the German ballad could not have 
restored the original situation. 

It will also be noticed that there is a curious variation in the 
number of those who are hanged: the French has three, the Scot- 
tish two, and the German one. How this reduction came about 
appears on closer examination. Near the end of Les écoliers 
pendus the singers found a stumbling block in the number of 
victims: the phrase “ fréres germains” (st. 9) has been variously 
interpreted by the singers either as a cousin and two brothers or 
as two cousins and a brother. To some such confusion the “twa 
sons” of the clerk trace back. The German ballad reduces them 
to one, since no importance attaches to the larger number from 
the point of view of narrative structure. In this matter, accord- 
ingly, the Scottish ballad stands nearer to the French and cannot 
be derived from Das Schloss in Osterreich. 

We come therefore to the conclusion that in their present forms 
the German and the Scottish ballads cannot be derived one from 
another. Yet some connection exists between them, for they agree 
in so many traits. To define this connection we must study them 
a little more closely. This closer study makes clear the fact that 
neither German nor Scottish ballad lacks evidences of contamina- 
tions and alterations. Behind both the present texts lie others 
which cannot be readily defined in all particulars. The German 
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ballad which cannot be traced back of the broadside of 1606,* shows 
in this earliest form signs of composite origin, of the typical Zer- 
singen des Stoffes. The first stanza 


Es liegt ein Schlésslein in Ssterreich, 
Ist uns ganz wohl erbauet 

Von Silber und von rothem Gold, 
Mit Marmelstein gemauret. 


belongs to several ballads or resembles several other introductions.° 
Ultimately it is connected with a Minnesinger’s description of the 
heavenly mansion on marble columns. Further traces of Zer- 
sungenheit, or communal recreation, could be brought fully only 
by detailed comparison with the stock of German ballads. Whether 
even the treasures of the Deutsches Volksliedarchiv would make 
possible the reconstruction of an earlier form is doubtful; but the 
existence of such an earlier form, a form antecedent to the present 
ballad of Das Schloss in Osterreich, is not a matter of doubt. 

Of The Clerk’s Twa Sons 0 Owsenford much the same is to be 
said as has been noted in connection with the German ballad: the 
Scottish ballad cannot be carried very far back and it implies 
another and earlier form of the story. There exists no text or 
allusion older than 1829. Even in the archetype of the present 
texts there had been inserted an inharmonious stanza. The father 
returns from his unsuccessful effort to ransom his sons and reports : 


“It’s I’ve putten them to a deeper lair, 
An to a higher schule; 

Yere ain twa sons ill no be here 
Till the hallow days o Yule.” 


The play upon words involved in hanging and the “ higher schule ” 
seemed more worth while than truth to the father’s character. The 
scene of his return has been adapted to the ballad manner: 


‘It is uncertain whether the stanza printed in Forster, Frische teutsche 
Tiedlein, 1540, 11, No. 77 (ed. Marriage, pp. 107, 241) belonged at this 
period to the ballad theme. 

* Marriage, Souterliedekens, The Hague, 1922, p. 102; Béhme, Alt- 
deutsches Liederbuch, pp. 253-54, No. 158; M. Schiifer, Volkslieder aus 
dem Kinzigtale, Marburg, 1925, p. 10, No. 9, ef. p. 106. 

*Erk und Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort, 1, 209. 
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His lady sits on yon castle-wa, 
Beholding dale an doun, 

An there she saw her ain gude lord 
Come walkin to the toun. 


This commonplace’ has been inserted in the process of oral trans- 
mission. The conclusion of the Scottish ballad is also, as we have 
seen, a commonplace. 

Under such circumstances speculation concerning the common 
source in The Clerk’s Twa Sons and Das Schloss in Osterreich is 
idle, although some facts are clear. The English and German 
ballads go back to a common source which was in circulation 
before 1606. This common source was not Les écoliers pendus, 
which, like the Scottish ballad, is known only from modern oral 
tradition, but was a modification in which the father of the vic- 
tims had replaced the brother in the attempt at rescue and in 
which moreover a ransom was offered and refused. These changes 
were more or less suggested by the situation and involved in it. 
Furthermore, they lay ready to hand in the store of traditional 
ballad materials. For example, The Maid Freed from the Gallows, 
a ballad composed of hackneyed motives and international in its 
distribution, contains the same episodes of the father and the 
ransom, although here the father comes in no kindly mood: 


“It’s hold your hand, dear judge,” she says, 
“O hold your hand for a while! 


For yonder I see my father a coming, 
Riding many’s the mile. 
“Have you any gold, father?” she says, 
“Or have you any fee?” ® 
To the conclusion that The Clerk’s Twa Sons and Das Schloss in 
Osterreich are descended from a common source we are. thus 
led to add the final remark that this common source displayed 
evidences of communal recreation, of Zersungenheit. 


ARCHER TAYLOR. 
University of Chicago. 





*See Child, v. 474, col. 2, near the bottom; B. Fehr, Die formelhaften 
Elemente in den alten englischen Balladen, Zossen bei Berlin, p. 69, § 3 a. 
*A parallel which is in some ways even more apposite occurs in 
Hallewyn en het kleyne kind (Erk und Béhme, 1, 224, No. 64). I do 
not quote it because of the relative unfamiliarity of the Flemish ballad. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF PROFESSOR COWLING’S 
NEW METRICAL TEST 


In a recent publication,’ Professor Cowling has proposed a new 
metrical test for solving some of the questions of Chaucerian 
chronology. From a careful observation of Chaucer’s treatment 
of the seven line stanza, Professor Cowling distinguishes two 
periods—the first extending from about 1372 to 1380, the second 
from 1380-1 to the period of the Canterbury Tales. 

Professor Cowling’s observations are, in brief, these. ‘The Chau- 
cerian stanza ends normally with a full pause after the seventh 
line, about ninety per cent of the stanzas have a half-pause or volta, 
which may be determined by the sense if not by the punctuation 
and which is recognizable by the breach in the unity of the stanza 
if not in the narrative itself. This half-pause has no fixed place, 
usually it comes at the end of a line, infrequently it is found in 
the middle of a line. The position of the half-pause determines 
the type of stanza of which the three most graceful are, in the 
first place, the 4:3 type (i. e. a quatrain followed by a tercet) ; 
secondly, the 3:4 type (i. e. a tercet followed by a quatrain) ; and 
thirdly, the 5: 2 type (i. e. a quintet followed by a couplet). There 
are several other types which Professor Cowling classes as the 
“irregular group”: the 2:5 (i. e. a couplet followed by a quin- 
tet), the stanza with no half-pause, the stanza with two well-de- 
fined pauses, the 6:1 and 1:6 types. 

Applying this test to the poems written in the seven-line stanza, 
Professor Cowling finds, furthermore, that while in incontestably 
early work there is a preponderance of stanzas of the 4:3 type, 
in that generally conceded to be late there is steady increase in 
the number of stanzas showing a falling-off of the 4:3 type and 
a gain in the 3:4 type. Poems therefore, in which the 4:3 type 
stanzas predominates are placed in Goup A, (i. e.) in the first 
period extending from 1373 to 1380, those in which the 3:4 type 
shows frequency of occurence comparable with the 4:3 type he 
places in Group B, (i. e.) in the period extending from 1380-1 to 
the period of the Canterbury Tales. 


7“ Note on Chaucer’s Stanza,” G. H. Cowling, R. E. S., July, 1926. 
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The apparent objectivity of such a test makes it worthy of serious 
consideration. One’s faith in its trustworthiness is encouraged by 
the results of its application to the Compleynte to Pitie, the 
Clerk’s Tale, and the Parliament of Foules. No one questions the 
early date of the Compleynte to Pitie nor the Clerk’s Tale, and in 
these Professor Cowling finds 47 and 46.9 per cent 4:3 type 
against 17.6 and 19.3 per cent 3:4 type. On the other hand, in 
the Parliament of Foules—a poem which is generally believed to 
have been written in 1382—Professor Cowling discovers that the 
previously inferior 3:4 type has taken a place beside the 4:3, 
(i. e.) they both number 28. 

The results of further investigation however are less convincing. 
One is momentarily suprised to find the first four books of the 
Troilus in Group A, and the fifth book in Group B. That would 
seem to indicate that the fifth book was a latter work than the 
first four books. (It is interesting to note that Professor Cow- 
ling’s conclusion here agrees with Mr. Root’s recent discoveries 
in examining the Troilus Mss.) 

The division of the Man of Law’s Tale into two parts (i e.) 
Parts 1 and 2 in Group A and Part 3 in Group B is more dis- 
turbing, especially when one examines the prologue which bears 
unquestionable external evidence of late composition but which, 
this test applied, agrees rather with Parts 1 and 2 than with Part 
3. It seems, however, unjust to attempt to defeat a theory on the 
basis of a prologue of such few stanzas. 

The Life of St. Cecile presents a real difficulty. Professor 
Cowling places the tale in Group B; that one cannot accept. The 
poetry itself, it seems to me, bears unmistakable evidence of quite 
early composition. I find nothing in Chaucer so crabbed, in- 
volved, immature as the first stanza to the prologue, for example. 
Moreover, according to my reckoning, the ratio of 4:3 to 3:4 
stanzas in the prologue bears the same relation as Professor Cow- 
ling’s for the Tale in entirety (i. e.), 4:4 in the Prologue against 
24:24 in the Tale. Considerable divergence in percentages of the 
respective 3:4 and 4:3 types would be necessary to outweigh, it 
seems to me, the conviction of early work here, based upon internal 
evidence. 

Having recognized, therefore, the failure of the text to apply 
in the case of the Life of St. Cecile, one discredits its trust- 
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worthiness. For upon closer examination of Professor Cowling’s 
figures one realizes that whereas in all cases Group A shows a note- 
worthy predominance of 4:3 type against 3:4, in Group B there 
is the same number of 4:3, 3:4 in every case except two, in 
Man of Law 3 and Trotlus 5, where the preponderance is of 4:3 
type. It is understood Professor Cowling bases his theory not 
on the predominence of 3:4 type in Group B but on the con- 
sistent rise of 3:4 type in what he calls late work. One agrees 
with him even in contested places,—for example Book 5 of 
Troilus has greater proportion of 3:4 type than any of the other 
four books. However, one does not feel that herein lies sufficient 
evidence upon which to found a theory, overthrowing all estab- 
lished notions of chronology. 

This opinion is fortified in a more general criticism, to state 
which I can do no better than quote Professor Cowling’s own words. 
In prefacing the remarks to his final conclusion he says, “I realize 
that these types of stanzas are not invariably easily recognized 
and may possibly be differently described by different people.” 
Some stanzas fall naturally and easily into certain types, others 
might well fall into any of two or three types. This was my own 


experience. Although my final results agreed more or less closely 
with Professor Cowling’s, I found no one else who agreed with 
me consistently. Thus a theory which bade fair to be the objec- 
tive test that we are looking for came to be as subjective, perhaps 
even more subjective, than any test it aspired to supersede. 


Bryn Maor College. Jutia E. LINEBERGER. 





ANOTHER SMOLLETT LETTER 


Since the publication of my Letters of Tobias Smollett I have 
been informed, by the courtesy of C. Steedman Blue, Esq., of 
Ottawa, Canada, of the existence in print of an important letter 
which was not included in that volume. This letter appeared in 
The New Scots Magazine for December, 1829 (11, 406-407), under 
the heading Fragments of Literary Correspondence, No. Vv. 
Because this magazine, which seems to have had a life of only 
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two years, is not easily available, and because the letter appears 
to be of considerable interest, I subjoin the text: 


To Mr. John Moore,? Surgeon at Glasgow, North Britain * 
Chelsea, Aug. 19, 1762 


Dear Sir, 

Your last found me in the country,* to which I had retired for the 
benefit of a purer air; but whether it was too keen for my lungs, or the 
change of bed produced a fresh cold, I was driven home by the asthma; 
and soon after I went to Dover with a view to bathe in the sea, and to 
use the exercise of riding on horseback and sailing in a vessel alternately.‘ 
There, too, I was disappointed. Immediately after my arrival the weather 
broke; my asthma returned; my flesh fell away, and my spirits faded; 
so that I returned very disconsolate, and almost despairing of relief. The 
journey, however, did me service. I have been at home these eight days, 
and find myself better than I have been these three years. Indeed, I am 
at present perfectly well; but how long I shall enjoy this respite I cannot 
foresee. The civilities you have shown to the three foreigners® on my 
account I shall never forget. They are very full of your praises; and 
talk much of the hospitality and industry of the people of Glasgow. I 
am much obliged to you for your kind expressions of concern about my 
health and fortune—with respect to the last, I have no cause to complain 
of want of encouragement. The public has always been a liberal patron 
to me since I commenced author. My difficulties have arisen from my 
own indiscretion; from a warm temper easily provoked to rashness; from 
a want of courage to refuse that whch I cannot grant without doing 
injustice to my own family; from indolence, bashfulness and want of 
economy. I am sensible of all my weaknesses; I have suffered by them 
severely; but I have not vigour of mind sufficient to reform; and so I 
must go on at the old rate to the end of the chapte-.* 

Your conjecture is right in supposing I still write some articles in the 
Critical Review. As I am proprietor” of that work I should be a fool 
to give it up at a time when it begins to indemnify me for all the vexa- 
tion and loss I have sustained by it; but the laborious part of authorship 
I have long resigned. My constitution will no longer allow me to toil 
as formerly. I am now so thin you would hardly know me. My face is 
shrivelled up by the asthma like an ill-dried pippin, and my legs are as 
thick at the ancle as at the calf. If we have peace this season, and I 
live till the Spring, I will endeavour to manage matters so as to be able 
to make an excursion to the south of France.* I made a push to go 
physician to our army in Portugal; but miscarried. The Secretary of 
War ® professed great friendship, and assured me that I might command 
his best offices. I asked the place; he expressed great concern that I 
had not applied a week before—he said both the physicians were ap- 
pointed. This was true; but two other physicians have been appointed 
since. You see how much I may depend upon the friendship of these 
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gentlemen. If my health had held out, I would have buffeted the storms 
of life without having recourse to the protection of any man—as it is, I 
hope no misfortune shall ever be able to tame the free-born spirit of 
Dear sir, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 
Ts, Smollett 
I offer my best respects to Mrs. Moore 


Although the editor of The New Scots Magazine encouraged 
his readers to send in samples of literary correspondence, he gave 
no clues to the sources of such letters as were sent him. It is 
therefore almost impossible to trace the ms. of this letter, but I 
have no doubt of its authenticity, for various reasons which the 
following notes will make clear. 

Note 1. John Moore (1728-1802) was Smollett’s life-long 
friend, and his biographer. Fourteen letters to Moore are printed 
in the collection referred to above, the one just previous to this 
being dated June 1, 1762. 

Note 2. Because of the popular prejudices against Scots, Smol- 
lett, like other compatriots of his, frequently substituted North 
Briton and North Britain for Scot and Scotland, respectively, 
thus calling attention to the kinship of the two races. Hence, of 
course, Smollett’s attempt to gain sympathy in his defense of 
Bute by denominating his periodical The Briton—tacitly assuming 
that he spoke for North and South Britons alike—and hence the 
peculiarly biting sarcasm of Wilkes’s name for his opposition 
pamphlet, The North Briton. It is perhaps significant that 
Smollett omits from this letter any mention of The Briton, which 
had been running about two months. 

Note 3. I cannot identify Smollett’s country retreat. He had 
previously been asked to visit Wilkes in Buckinghamshire, but 
would hardly be on such friendly terms with that gentleman while 
the newspaper war between them was raging. In a letter to Dr. 
Hunter dated October, 1762, from Bath, Smollett mentioned a 
considerable journey across country. How he managed these trips 
and kept up the weekly appearance of The Briton is a mystery as 
yet unsolved. 

Note 4. In his letter to Moore of June 1, Smollett had written: 


I believe I might retrieve my Constitution by a determined course of 
Exercise and the Cold Bath. 
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His predilection for this formula I have already noted (Letters, 
202) and he was evidently not one to preach what he did not 
practise. 

Note 5. The ‘three foreigners” were one Mr. Holt, of Den- 
mark, and two young Norwegians who were making a tour of 
Great Britain, and whom Smollett had recommended to the good 
offices of Moore (Letters, 74, 76). 

Note 6. Smollett’s faculty of self-criticism called forth from 
the editor of The New Scots Magazine the following comment: 


This is undoubtedly a very curious and singularly interesting document, 
the conclusion of the first paragraph, in particular, is painfully instruc- 
tive, Smollett’s manly candour and generous sincerity shine conspicuous 
throughout the whole epistle. 


To which might be added the remark that in its utter frankness 
as well as in its impartial justice and almost fatalistic resignation 
this passage anticipates a similar self-drawn portrait of the author 
in Humphry Clinker (Jerry Melford’s letter of June 10). 

Note 7%. Here is the chief importance of this letter: its proof 
that Smollett was not only the editor but also the proprietor of 
The Critical Review, a fact which has escaped the notice of all 
his biographers to date, and one which certainly needs considera- 
tion in any estimate of his importance in the literary world of his 
day. The “loss and vexation” which the periodical had cost him 
undoubtedly refer particularly to the fine and imprisonment 
which followed his bitter attack, in the Critical, on Admiral 
Knowles. The task of identifying the articles which he was con- 
tributing to that magazine in the summer of 1762 remains unac- 
complished. Later he wrote to Moore that he had given up all 
connection with the Critical Review before starting on his tour 
of France (Letters, 96), so that his proprietorship had yet a year 
to run. ° 

Note 8. The “excursion ”—Smollett’s journey through France 
and Italy—took place, not in the following spring, but June, 1763. 

Note 9. The Secretary of War at the time of this letter was 
Charles Townshend, the witty and brilliant orator (1725-1767). 
No doubt Smollett had access to him through their friend in com- 
mon, Dr. Alexander Carlyle, who had been Townshend’s fellow- 
student at Leyden in 1745. Carlyle’s influence with Townshend 
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must have been considerable, for in 1758 Townshend gave up his 
plan of entering Parliament as member for Edinburgh on Car- 
lyle’s advice (D. N. B., also Carlyle’s Autobiography, ed. Burton, 
386-390). No doubt Smollett had this disappointment in mind 
when he wrote, some seven years later, his description of C- T- in 
Humphry Clinker, and after commenting on Townshend’s unde- 
niable good “ parts,” sorrowfully asserted : 

There’s no faith to be given to his assertions, and no trust to his 
promises.—However, to give the devil his due, he’s very good-natured, 


and even friendly when close urged in the way of solicitation. 
(Jerry Melford’s letter of June 5.) 


In justice to Townshend it might obviously be replied that Smol- 
lett’s description of his own state of health, in this letter, indicates 
that his appearance was hardly such as to warrant his appoint- 
ment as surgeon to the army in Portugal. Nevertheless, we have 
one more to add to the already long list of Smollett’s disappoint- 
ments at the hands of various cabinet officials. It is no wonder 
that The Adventures of an Atom paints English politics and 
politicians in the darkest colors possible. 
Epwarp 8S. Noyzs. 
Yale University. 





A NOTE ON THE SLEEP-WALKING SCENE. 


The sleep-walking scene (Macbeth, V, 1) has variously been 
considered prose, free, and blank verse; in any case, however, one 
cannot fail to be startled by the sudden occurrence of a totally 
unexpected, but quite unmistakable rhyme—“ The Thane of Fife, 
had a wife.” Should not these words together with the four 
which follow be considered a bit of rhymed verse inserted in the 
general matrix, whatever it be, of the scene? If so, the rhyme 
should be frankly recognized, and the passage set ” from the rest 
both in printing and speaking: 


The Thane of Fife, 
Had a wife: 
Where is she now? 


There is evidence to support this view. 
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In the first place, what are the objections to the present 
system of printing which supposes an accidental rhyme? The 
principal one is that the practice is not Shakespearean. One 
would be hard put to it to find other cases where a striking rhyme 
thus occurs unexpectedly in a highly poetic and dramatic scene. 
We have therefore some reason to assume that the practice was 
to Shakespeare’s ears, as to our own, objectionable. That the 
rhyme was entirely accidental—an oversight of the Shakespeare 
who never blotted a line—seems unlikely. It does not seem prob- 
able that he would have let such a slip occur in a passage which 
even he must have recognized as one of his highest flights. There 
is moreover no reason to believe that the rhyme results from a 
corrupt text, or that the pronunciation was such that no rhyme 
was felt in Shakespeare’s time. 

Positive arguments for the change can ‘i specified under several 
heads : 

(1) Previous suggestion. Capell capitalized Had and Where 
showing most likely that he had a feeling for them as beginning 
lines of verse. A certain Nicholson (in a conjecture which both 
the Cambridge editors and Furness thought worth perpetuating) 
offers the stage-direction Sings, so that he must definitely have 
considered the lines a scrap of inserted song. 

(2) Punctuation. The Folio inserts a comma after Fife. 
This is superfluous from a grammatical point of view, and its 
only use seems to be to set off the two phrases more strikingly. 
This further emphasizes the rhyme, and at the same time creates 
units which correspond to those of verse. 

(3) Analogy with other passages. Shakespeare frequently in- 
serts bits of verse and short rhymed tags in the mouths of his 
mentally perturbed characters. We have only to remember Ophe- 
lia, Lear’s fool, and Hamlet and Edgar in their scenes of pre- 
tended madness. This practice is so frequent elsewhere that we 
should have no difficulty in ascribing it to Lady: Macbeth here, if 
it can be made to seem likely from other points of view. 

(4) Meter. The passage in question forms an excellent ballad 
line with the very common use of internal rhyme. Its musical 
time would be approximately: 
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It could best be printed in three lines, as above. Thus arranged 
it shows clearly the characteristic divisions of the ballad line. 
One can note in passing also that the dipodic structure of the 
ballad meter would throw a primary stress upon had, thus empha- 
sizing (as is necessary to bring out the meaning) the past tense. 
The Battle of Otterburn, curiously, contains a line which parallels 
this one in both rhyme and structure: 

The Earl of Fife 


Withouten strife 
He boun him over Solway. 


This resemblance may be significant as well as curious, for there 
is no reason why Shakespeare, like Sidney, should not have felt 
his heart stirred as with a trumpet over the ballads of that epic 
struggle. 

There seems to me only one serious objection to the conception 
of the passage as a snatch from a ballad; this is the questionable 
propriety of having a song about an event so recent (dramatically 


at least) as Lady Macduff’s murder, and, even so, of having Lady 
Macbeth familiar with it. But this is not insurmountable. Fal- 
staff threatens to have ballads made about Prince Hal; apparently 
satiric personal songs were common in those days. There is noth- 
ing incredible in Shakespeare’s having conceived that such songs 
were composed about the tyrant Macbeth when the dark days began 
to close around him. Perhaps Lady Macbeth’s first knowledge of 
her husband’s blackest deed was gained when a bitter song taunt- 
ing the tyrant with his crimes came floating up to her window 
some dark night at Dunsinane. ‘This is fancy, of course; but it 
shows that Shakespeare had at least a possible channel for his 
imagination in putting a ballad about Lady Macduff in the mouth 
of the Queen. 


GrorcEe R. Stewart, JR. 
University of California. 
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A NOTE ON BRUNANBURH 


The familiar OE place-name Brunanburh got its fame from the 
battle fought in its neighborhood and named after it. The battle, 
in turn, is remembered chiefly because it was made the subject of 
a spirited and much read English poem. This poem is still much 
read, by Anglicists and would-be Anglicists at least, yet, curiously 
enough, the name Brunanburh itself is spelt and (presumably) 
pronounced in no less than three ways by the Anglistic world, 
which seems unable to make up its mind what to do with it. Thus, 
Mr. A. J. Wyatt, in his Reader (1919), writes the name Brunnan- 
burh; the late J. W. Bright, in the fourth edition (1917) of his 
Reader, writes Brunanburh (with a short vowel in the first syl- 
lable) ; the late F. Kluge, in his Lesebuch, (1902) writes Briénan- 
burh. Kershaw, in 1922, compromises by putting Brunnanburh in 
the text, but Brunanburh in title and translation!+ Under the 
circumstances, it may be worth while to bring together the evi- 
dence and try to determine the proper form of the name. 

The name under discussion occurs in the Saxon Chronicle under 
the year 937. The evidence of the mss. is conveniently presented 
in tabular form, as follows: 

ms. A (Corpus Christi Cambridge 173) ymbe Brunnanburh 

B (Cotton Tiberius A vi) embe Brunnanburh 

C (Cotton Tiberius B i) embe Brunnanburh 

D (Cotton Tiberius B iv) ymbe Brunanburh 

E (Bodley Laud 636) to Brunanbyrig 

F (Cotton Domitian A viii) to Brunanbyri 
Later and less authoritative spellings are listed by Bosworth in his 
Dictionary s. v., and need not be repeated here. 

Obviously there is good authority for both Brunnanburh and 
Brunanburh, and the proper form cannot be determined from the 
Mss. alone. We must resort to etymology, if we wish further light. 
The analysis of the name is simple enough, of course; Bosworth 
is only pointing out the obvious when he tells us that Brunanburh 
means “ the castle of Bruna.” But his analysis sheds no light on 
the main difficulty, viz., that of determining the proper form of 
the first element of the name. Was the castle that of Brunna, 
Bruna or Brina? Bosworth himself writes Bruna (with short u) 


*N. Kershaw, Anglo-Sawon and Norse Poems. 
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but gives no reason for the faith that is in him. And it is hard to 
see what reason he could have had, for when we look into the col- 
lections of Old English personal names, we soon find out that, of 
our three possible names, only Briina was in actual use then (even 
as now). We may conclude, therefore, with some confidence, that 
the first element of Brunanburh was the adjective brin ‘ brown,’ 
used in weak form as a proper name.* Brunanburh, in other 
words, was Brown’s castle. 










Kemp MALone. 





The Johns Hopkins University. 














A NOTE ON BACON’S INFLUENCE 


The literary remains of Lady Grace Gethin (1676-1697) throw 
a slight bit of light on the question of Bacon’s vogue at the end of 
the seventeenth century. For several years before her death at 
the early age of twenty, Lady Grace had kept a commonplace book. 
Her admiring relatives thinking highly of some of the papers 
in the book arranged them under proper essay heads and pub- 
lished them in 1699 as Reliquiae Gethinianae; a second edition 
appeared in 1700, and a third in 1703. 

In a “Premonition to the Reader” and in an “ Epistle Dedi- 
catory ” J. M. assures the readers that these essays “were written 
for the most part in haste, were her first Conceptions; and over- 
flowing of her Luxuriant Fancy, noted with her pencil at spare 
Hours, or as she was Dressing ... . and set down just as they 
came into her Mind, as never designed for any other View but 
her own.” 

As a matter of fact almost all of the matter of the pieces is 
Bacon’s. The writer or possibly the editor has in at least twenty 
of the twenty-nine pieces simply shortened, or rearranged or 
patched together the essays of Bacon into new pieces. Only occa- 
sionally are the words of Bacon’s sentences changed. Four or five 
























*See Mats Redin, Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in Old 
English, s. vv. Brun and Bruma (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1919). 

*This etymology is of course implied in Kluge’s reading Bréinanburh, 
and it is specifically given in Sigurd Holm’s monograph, Studier dfver 
Uppsala Universitets Anglosawiska Myntsamling s. v. Bruna pp. 19f. 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1917). 
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subjects have been used that Bacon did not write upon, and on 
the subjects of love and friendship, the wisdom of Bacon did not 
at all suit the young writer as she shows by using but a sentence 
or two from his Essays in her long pieces. In the others the mate- 
rial is almost entirely from Bacon and unassimilated. 

The circumstances of the publication of this piece seems more 
significant than the writing of it. If this was the only work left 
by Lady Grace, as is implied by the editor’s preface, we may say 
that she held Bacon in high esteem to have relied so entirely on 
him for guidance. That such a volume was published three times 
between 1699 and 1704 would suggest that the essays of Bacon 
must have been very much out of the popular mind to have allowed 
the presumptuous preface to be repeated twice. And no less a 
person than William Congreve wrote verses praising the work and 
the mind that produced it. 

Whosoe’er on this Reflects, and then beholds, 

With strict Attention, what this Book unfolds, 
With admiration struck, shall question who, 

So very long could live, so much to know? 

For so compleat the finished piece appears, 

That learning seems combined with length of Years; 
And both improv’d by purest Wit, to reach 

At all that Study, or that Time can teach. 

A fainter praise in verses appended to the first edition, 1699, 
may have been written by Congreve too. They are signed W. C. 
Further evidence that would weaken any supposition that Bacon 
has always been well known to literary men, is to be found in 
Ballard’s Memoirs of British Ladies (1775). In a memoir of 
Lady Grace Gethin the learned antiquary says: 

No one seems to have had a greater regard and esteem for learning, 


or to know the advantage of accruing from thence better than she. 
“Reading (says she) serves for delight, for ornament, and for ability 


And Ballard goes on to quote as Lady Gethin’s twenty of the best 
known of Bacon’s lines in the essay “ Of Studies.” 

And perhaps of the same significance, are the marginal annota- 
tions of the original owner of the first edition of the Reliquiae, 
now in the British Museum. The reader has recognized and 
marked ten or fifteen passages that are verbatim from Bacon; 
many times that many should have been identified. 


University of Montana. Epmunp L. FREEMAN. 
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TWO NOTES ON HEINE’S HARZREISE 


The generous reception accorded the “ Notes on Heine”?* by 
Elster in the second edition of Heine’s Werke may perhaps serve 
as a justification of the additional material herewith offered. 


I 


The reference contained in the passage Elster 111, 360, line 27 
has always seemed to me too specific to be casual and haphazard 
in character. The lines read: 


“Ein gemiitlicher Mecklenburger, der seine Nase im Punschglase hatte 
und selig lichelnd den Dampf einschnupfte, machte die Bemerkung: es sei 
ihm zumute, als stiinde er wieder vor dem Theaterbiifett in Schwerin! ” 


A passage from a Mecklenburg writer, Heinrich Seidel, serves 
to explain the reference. In his Reinhard Flemmings Abenteuer 
zu Wasser und zu Lande* we read: 


Als wir dann am Beginn der Osterferien mit ihm in die Hauptstadt 
fuhren, bestanden wir die Priifung denn auch mit Leichtigkeit, was ihn 
so erfreute, dasz er mit uns in die Konditorei ging, wo wir in Othellos, 
Schaumtorten und Brauselimonade eine wahre Orgie feierten, die, wie ich 
fiirchte, unpaidagogisch war. Am Abend gingen wir beide zum ersten 
Male mit ihm ins Theater, wo zu seinem Leidwesen kein klassisches Stiick, 
sondern die Ridersche Zauberposse “Robert und Bertram” oder “Die 
lustigen Vagabunden ” gegeben wurde, und spendierte uns im Zwischenakt 
ein Glas késtlichen Punsches, woftir das Theaterbiifett beritihmt war. 


The ‘ Hauptstadt’ is Schwerin. 


II 


At the end of the same paragraph of the Harzreise (Elster 11, 
361) occur the words: “Aber der Schweizer weinte und kiisste 
zirtlich meine Hand und wimmerte bestindig: ‘O Biabeli! O 
Biabeli!’” ‘ Babeli’ is, of course, Koseform of ‘ Barbara,’ but I 
am not aware that the name has a sufficiently specific Swiss color- 


1 Modern Language Notes xxi, 25-28 and 39-43. Elster’s attitude was 
the more gratifying since the Insel-Ausgabe had passed the “Notes” by 
in silence. Thus Petersen still styles a literal translation from Ossian a 
* Parodie des Ossianischen Stiles” (Insel-Ausgabe tv, 404). 

* Heinrich Seidel’s Gesammelte Schriften, Cotta, xvim1, 65. 
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ing to make its use in the mouth of the Schweizer characteristic. 
Perhaps a new light may be shed on the passage by a reference to 
the Swiss folksong “ Dusle und Babele.” It is found in Herder’s 
Volkslieder (Suphan xxv, 201), from which it also made its way 
into Des Knaben Wunderhorn (Hempel 1, 314f.). We may safely 
assume that Heine was familiar with the ballad through this latter 
source. For our purpose it will suffice to quote the first, fifth, and 
sixth stanzas: 
Es hatt? e’ Buur e’ Téchterli, 

Mit Name hiesz es Babeli, 

Es hitt’ e’ paar Zipfle, sie sind wie Gold, 

Drum ist ihm auch der Dusle hold. 


Der Dusle lief wohl wieder beim, 
Heim zu sin’m liebe Babelein: 
“O Babele, liebes Babele mi’, 
Jetzt hab i’ mi’ dungen in Flandern ’ni! ” 


Das Babele lief wohl hinters Huus, 
Es grient ihm schier sin’ Aeugele uus: 
“O Babele, thu doch nit so sehr, 

I’ will ja wieder kommen zu dir! ” 


Heine’s use of the reference would, accordingly, be akin to that of 
the Ossianic passages, Elster 111, 361-363. Goethe’s characteriza- 
tion of the poem in his notice of the Wunderhorn in the Jenaische 
Allgemeine Literaturzeitung is as follows: ‘ Késtlicher Abdruck 
des schweizer-baurischen Zustands und des héchsten Ereignisses 
dort zwischen zwei Liebenden.”  (Jubiliéwms-Ausgabe xxxv1, 
256). 
B. J. Vos. 


Indiana University. 





A NOTE ON THE POET OF THE TRUTZ-NACHTIGALL 


Lovers of the poetry of Friedrich von Spee will be pleased to 
find a worthy portrait of him in Jakob Wassermann’s latest novel, 


Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst. The author follows closely 
the historical records and traditions of the poet and very effectively 


quotes from the Trutz-Nachtigall in the course of the story. 
Of previous treatments in fiction of the first man to protest 
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effectively against witch-burning in Germany there have been a 
number: Joseph Pape, Friedrich von Spee, ein deutsches Trauer- 
spiel, 1857; Franz von Seeburg, Der Hexenrichter von Wirzburg, 
1883; Antonie Haupt, Hexe und Jesuit, 1893. Of these the first 
stresses more the patriotic, the latter two the religious sides of the 
hero; while Wassermann, standing above the quarrels of parties, 
deals with him in his broadly humanitarian aspect. Though he 
appears as broad-minded and modern in comparison with the 
fanatics of his day, yet the poet of 17th century erotic religious 
lyrics is portrayed as a true child of his time as far as dogma is 
concerned. The former fictional presentations of von Spee are 
pretty generally forgotten, but Wassermann’s delicate work of 
imaginative art appears to be wholly worthy of its subject. 

For Wassermann this historical-psychological novel seems to be 
a return to the manner of his earliest work, Die Juden von Zirn- 


dorf. The psycho-analytical dissection of the witch-burners that 
serves as a foil to the hero’s broad humanity is in line with Wasser- 


mann’s Tendenz as a prophet against intolerance and for a higher 
spirituality. 

A. E. Zucker. 
University of Maryland. 





A POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR ROUSSEAU’S NAME EMILE 


In his Confessions Rousseau states that he read La Bruyére and 
Plutarch in the winter of 1719, at the height of his first enthu- 
siasm for reading, and tells the anecdote of the réchaud to prove 
the impression left upon his mind by Plutarch. La Bruyére’s 
stamp may be quite as deep, for while in love with Mme de Warens 
ten years later he again read this moralist preferred by her. 

When Rousseau was tutor to M. de Mably’s scapegrace children 
and the first idea of a treatise on education came to him, did he 
compare his wretched situation with that of the famous La Bruy- 
ére, tutor to the grandson of Condé? ‘He certainly liked to con- 
sole his pride by such comparisons. And did he think of the 
great Condé and La Bruyére’s portrait of this “natural” genius, 
when he was seeking a suggestive name for the child of nature he 


3 
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wished to portray in his pedagogical romance? For La Bruyére’s 
portrait of Condé runs: 


Aimile était né ce que les plus grands hommes ne deviennent qu’a force 
de régles, de méditations, et d’exercices. Il] n’a eu dans ses premiéres 
années qu’A remplir des talents qui lui étaient naturels, et qu’a se livrer 
@ son génie. Il a fait, il a agi, avant que de savoir, ou plutét il a su ce 
qu’il n’avait jamais appris. [Italics mine.] 


Plutarch may have combined with La Bruyére in Rousseau’s 
mind to give him the name Emile, for we find in the Life of Paulus 
Ai milius : 

He was distinguished for not attaching himself to the studies usual 
with the young men of mark of that age... and for his children. . . 
he not only procured masters to teach them grammar, logic and rhetoric, 


but also preceptors in modelling and drawing, managers of horses and 
dogs and instructors in field sports, all from Greece.* 


Johns Hopkins University. Lewis PracetT SHANKS. 





TWO LEXICAL NOTES 


[The Editors of Modern Language Notes have learned with deep sorrow 
of the death of Professor Emerson, on March 13, 1927, at Ocala, Florida, 
The proof of this article was read by Professor Walter Graham.] 


I. Lake ‘pit, grave.’ 


Referring to W. D. Briggs, “On the Meaning of ‘Lake’ in 
Marlowe’s Edward Il” (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx1x, 437, Nov. 
1924), I had intended earlier to call attention to the more wide- 
spread use of the term in Middle English as explaining its natural 
retention in the early Modern period. For example, Maetzner 
gives under lac (lak, lake) not only the usual meaning “1. ste- 
hendes Wasser,” but “2. Héhle, Grube, Gruft” with several ex- 
amples, some not recorded in the NED. 

But the further history of the word in the meaning Professor 
Briggs notes is the real point of interest. Latin lacus perpetu- 


1I have used the Clough translation, not having an Amyot at hand. 
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ated its more common sense of ‘pool, lake,’ but seems to have 
acquired or at least strengthened a secondary meaning of ‘pit, 
hole,’ finally ‘grave’ from another source. Greek Adxxos, which 
meant primarily ‘a pit, hole’ and only secondarily ‘a pond,’ 
occurs 53 times in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, 
according to the Concordance of A. Trommius. It had meanings 
of “1. fovea, it. cisterna” as in the Joseph story of Gen. 37, 19 ff. ; 
“5. domus fovea, i. e. carcer” as in the Daniel story of the den 
of lions (Dan. 6, 7 ff.) and in other places; “8. perditio, it. 
fimis ” as in Jer. 38, 6 and four other places in the same chapter. 
Now the Vulgate sometimes translated Greek Adxxos with lat. 
lacus, as in lacum leonwm of Dan. 6, 7 and seven other places in 
the same chapter, as well as in the five examples of the Greek 
word in Jer. 38. Other writers used lacus for the Greek word in 
other places, as Sulpicius Severus who, in his Hist. de Josepho, 
has in lacum demissus where the Vulgate of Gen. 37, 19 (20) has 
in cisternam veteram. On this use Ducange quotes St. Jerome 
as explaining “Lacum, non stagnum ... sed cisternam. Graec. 
Adxxos est fovea, fossa.” This makes clear the NED’s “t+ 3. (after 
Vulgate lacus) A pit; a den (of lions) ; occas, a grave. Obs.,” and 
its quotation from Wyclif, illustrating lake as ‘dungeon, prison.’ 
The passage is that of Jer. 38, 6 already referred to, and reads: 
“Thei putte down Jeremye in cardes and into the lake.” ‘Thus in 
part at least, and no doubt largely, the medieval Latin lacus and 
its OF. lac, Engl. lake, came to have a common medieval meaning 
of ‘pit, hole,’ even ‘ grave,’ which probably would not have been 
so prominent but for the influence of the Septuagint and its Adxxos. 

Let me add one of the most interesting of the Middle English 
passages using lake ‘pit, hole, grave,’ and one not hitherto cited 
in the dictionaries. It occurs in the Laud ms. of the Debate of 
the Body and the Soul, where lines 319-20 (Linow’s edition, p. 
53) read, 

I mizte have ben in erpe kest, 
And ileizen and iroted in a lake. 


Here the three other Mss. have pit (pitte, put) for lake, the 
Auchinleck reading, 


And seppen into a pit y-cast, 
Unto a nadder or to a snake. 
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Thus three of the four mss. of the poem gloss the word in Laud 
and confirm in an unmistakable way the use of lake as ‘ pit, hole.’ 


II. Berm—the New Meaning. 


Although my investigation of the new use of berm seemed ade- 
quate I find a slight change must be made. From my informants 
I understood the new meaning of berm to be (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XLI, 125) the part of the road between the ditch on either side 
and legal limit of the highway. I find that it is rather the strip 
between the road proper and the ditch. Suppose as before that 
the road is legally of sixty feet, with a space between the drainage 
ditches of 30 feet. The berm is most clearly evident if part of 
the 30 feet, say 20 feet, is paved. There will then be left on 
either side between pavement and ditch a strip of 5 feet. This is 
the berm. It is often built up to the level of the pavement and 
may be used as roadway in an emergency. My attention to the 
error in the previous explanation was called by my friend Pro- 
fessor J. S. Kenyon of Hiram College, and further investigation 
shows that he was right. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 

Western Reserve Unwersity. 





PARROT AND PAJAROTE 


The etymon of the English word “ parrot” is usually regarded as 
the French proper name Perrot, a diminutive or derivative of 
Pierre, a name given to the house sparrow. Against this, Murray, 
in the New English Dictionary, rightly objects that “... the 
sense of ‘ parrot’ is not recorded for French Perrot,’ and further- 
more “. . . the name Perrott does not appear as a man’s name in 
16th century English so that points of contact are wanting.” 

“Parrot” first came into the English language about 15251 at 


* John Skelton uses the word quite often in his poem “Speke, Parrot ” 
as for example in the line, “ Passe forthe, Parotte, towardes some pas- 
senger ” (line 301). This poem seems to have been written about 1525. 
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the time when Spanish explorers and adventurers were bringing 
to the old world, besides gold and silver, strange and exotic plants 
and animals from the new. It does not seem improbable that the 
American parrot, which was much larger and quite different from 
the lorro (Arabic lori) or the papagayo (Arabic babagd) intro- 
duced by Moorish conquerors into Andalusia, was called simply a 
pajarote = “rather large bird” (Latin passer, or rather the passar 
mentioned in the Appendix Probi, with the augmentative suffix 
-ote added). English sailors and freebooters who came into fre- 
quent contact with the Latin masters of the tropical Americas may 
have taken over both the Spanish name and the bird and so have 
remade pajarote into some conformity with English phonology. 
Not only do the semantics invite the acceptance of this etymon 
but the phonetic changes present little difficulty. The stress on 
the Spanish penult would regularly shift to the initial syllable in 
English as is common with many romance trisyllables (note 
Quixote from Quijéte).2 The pronunciation of Spanish “j” 
regularly becomes “h” in English (note “hoosgow” from 
jusgado) as any one can testify who has attempted to teach 
the pronunciation of jota to English speaking students.* This 


“h” preceded by accented “a” and followed by a vowel of 
the same quality, being in a precarious position would easily 
be lost (note for example the word “Graham”),* resulting 
in a fusion of the two vowels with compensative lengthening of 
the “a” and “r.” ‘The spelling of “parrot” with the double 


*Otto Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, Heidelberg, 1922. Vol. 1, 
paragraph 5.74. 

‘This is assuming, of course, that the guttural pronunciation of the 
Spanish sibilant existed as early as 1525. Professor J. D. M. Ford (“The 
Old Spanish Sibilants,” page 157, in vol. vir of Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature, Boston, 1900) says that, “The new pronuncia- 
tion must have begun at least several decades before the end of the 16th 
century. In fact, Velasco, “Orthographia y Pronunciacion Castellana ” 
describes as early as 1582 what must certainly be regarded as a guttural 
sound.” Also, as Professor Ford observes, the conservative nature of 
grammarians made them loth to record anything in the nature of an 
innovation. Therefore it does not seem illogical to suppose that, sporadi- 
cally at least, there may have been examples of the guttural pronunciation 
as early as 1525 in the vulgar speech. 

“Otto Jespersen, op. cit., Vol. 1, paragraph 13.63. 
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“r” may have resulted from this lengthening or it may have been 
an attempt to render the strong Spanish single “r” with the 
double “r” orthography in English. As to the final “e” of 
pajarote its position, when coming into the English, three syllables 
from the English stress, would make its pronunciation so weak that 
its loss would be expected. In this connection it is very interesting 
to observe the earliest variants of the spelling of this word ;— 
“parrote,” “parotte,” “parate,” which resemble the Spanish 
pajarote even more. Here the retention of the final “e” may 
indicate its pronunciation at an early date showing a possible 
attempt to conform to the Spanish. 

Should this explanation of the etymology of “parrot” prove 
acceptable it might also be extended to “ parakeet.” Italian paro- 
chetto, a diminutive of parroco—“ parson” has been suggested 
as the origin of this word on the analogy of moineau a diminutive 
of moine which has furnished the French name for sparrow. Even 
more gifted imagiations have attempted to trace it to the diminu- 
tive paruchetto from Italian parruca meaning “ peruke” or “ peri- 
wig” in reference to the plumage on the head of certain rare 
species. But here again the variants;—“ paraquito,” “ para- 
quitto,” “parakito,” “ parakeeto,” “paraqueto,” “ paraqueeto,” 
seem to suggest Spanish pajaroquito, this time the diminutive of 
pajaro instead of the augmentative, as the correct etymon. 


ExisHa K. KAnz. 
University of North Carolina. 
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The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier. By RALPH 
Lestiz Rusk, Ph. D., Associate Professor of English in Co- 
lumbia University. Two volumes. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1925. Columbia University Studies in Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature [No. 37]. Pp. xiii + 457, 
vi + 419. 


Professor Rusk’s two solid volumes present a valuable and much 
needed survey of literary culture in the Middle West from its 
beginnings in the eighteenth century to the year 1840, with which 
the pioneer period is arbitrarily regarded as coming to an end. 
By the Middle West, the author means the nine states of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. The publications which he reviews include 
books of travel and exploration, newspapers and magazines, con- 
troversial writings mainly devoted to religious or political propa- 
ganda, historical and scientific works, educational text-books, poetry, 
prose fiction, and the drama. He also gives some account of the 
schools, colleges, and libraries of this region, and in a chapter 
on the vogue of British and Eastern writers, considers the literary 
taste of the pioneers. 

Although the total mass of printed material examined in this 
work is far greater and, on the whole, richer than the uninstructed 
reader would suppose, yet its value lies, not in the emergence of 
forgotten masterpieces, but rather, as the author observes, in “the 
record it contains of the growth of civilization during a unique 
epoch.” With the picturesque setting and the cultural implica- 
tions of that epoch, Professor Rusk contrives to keep everywhere 
in touch, in spite of the enormous amount of statistical matter 
he is compelled to digest. Beginning with the establishment of 
French trading posts in upper Louisiana in the seventeenth 
century, the author traces the successive stages of colonization 
until the year 1840, when the census showed a population of four 
million in this region, with 354 newspapers, 385 printing houses, 
and 48 colleges. The metropolis of the Middle West at that period 
was the city of Cincinnati, which had grown in forty years from 
750 inhabitants to some 50,000, and which since 1825 had sup- 
planted Lexington as the principal seat of western culture. Cin- 
cinnati had, indeed, become one of the great publishing centres 
of the country, “a glorious place,” Harriet Martineau called it 
in 1837. 

Professor Rusk enables us to see the troubled beginnings of this 
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cultural grandeur,—the difficultes of frontier journalism, for ex- 
ample, when the supply of paper was so uncertain that one’s news- 
paper might at any time have suddenly to reduce its size, or tem- 
porarily to suspend publication, and when payment for subscrip- 
tions was accepted in almost any commodity, if only clients could 
be induced to pay at all. 

The literary periodicals, we find, led an even more precarious 
existence than the newspapers. In spite of the efforts of culti- 
vated and public-spirited men like Judge James Hall, Timothy 
Flint, and D. W. Gallagher, the years from about 1824 on are 
strewn with the wreckage of short-lived Reviews, Mirrors, Gazettes, 
Journals, and Monthly Magazines that were always merging with 
one another, collapsing, and recombining. Very few of them 
could keep afloat for more than two or three years, in spite of 
earnest appeals to sectional pride. The most creditable of these 
publications seems to have been the well-known Western Messenger, 
edited for a time by James Freeman Clarke, which managed to sur- 
vive for six years, and which printed original articles not only 
from western contributors, but from Emerson, Holmes, and other 
New England authors. 

The output of fiction by western writers before 1840 was sur- 
prisingly scanty considering the abundance of material at hand 
and the example set by Cooper in the East. Only half a dozen 
names are of much importance, notably those of James Hall and 
Timothy Flint, who labored incessantly in their magazines, novels, 
tales, sketches, and poems, to open the eyes of western readers to 
the romantic aspects of the life around them, and with some at- 
tempt, in which they were not completely successful, at an accurate 
picture of that life. : 

Writers of verse were more numerous, but not more successful. 
Professor Rusk prints some specimens of river and camp-meeting 
songs, he recalls from oblivion the monstrous epics of Richard 
Emmons and Thomas H. Genin, and he commemorates the mostly 
mediocre and imitative verse of Gallagher, Whiting, Schoolcraft, 
the satirical Peirce, and a few others. 

A painstaking chapter on the drama, the result of much search- 
ing of forgotten newspapers, magazines, city directories, and muni- 
cipal records, makes a rather minute study of the theatres and 
theatrical companies of the larger towns. Professional actors 
began to appear in Lexington as early as 1810, and before 1840 
western audiences had the opportunity of seeing players of the 
calibre of Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin Forrest, Charles Kean, and 
Ellen Tree. Western plays on western subjects were not numer- 
ous, but a few, among them Emmons’s grotesque Tecumseh and 
Mrs. Hentz’s melodramatic Lemorah, are described. 

Professor Rusk’s task suggested itself to him, he says, after 
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reading W. T. Coggleshall’s Poets and Poetry of the West and 
W. H. Venable’s entertaining Beginnings of Literary Culture in 
the Ohio Valley. The scope of Professor Rusk’s undertaking is 
too comprehensive to permit a leisurely, gossiping narrative such 
as Venable’s, but he contrives, nevertheless, to touch rapidly upon 
a considerable number of picturesque personages and enterprises. 
We catch glimpses of George Rapp, the eccentric director of the 
communistic colony at Harmonie, Indiana; Mike Fink, king of 
river outlaws; Billy Earthquake and the ring-tail roarers from 
Salt River; Lorenzo Dow, the patriarchal evangelist ; the imposter, 
John Dunn Hunter; that learned and turbulent egotist, Con- 
stantine Rafinesque, of Transylvania University; the pedantic 
founders of the “ Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania ” ; 
Captain John Cleves Symmes, who was obsessed by the curious 
notion that the earth is open at the poles, hollow, and filled with 
a series of habitable concentric spheres, and who sought in vain 
for “one hundred brave companions” to join him in exploring 
this interior mechanism ; Professor William Holmes McGuffey, of 
Miami University, who began in 1836 to publish his amazingly 
popular Eclectic Readers, which aimed, he wrote, “to combine 
simplicity with sense, elegance with simplicity, and piety with 
both.” Circuit riders, “spitting, gouging, and dirking” des- 
peradoes, Indian traders, French explorers, German settlers, and 
sneering British tourists all play their part in the cultural or anti- 
cultural influences which the book studies. 

Professor Rusk’s scholarly, well organized, and very readable 
work is indispensable to the student of American literary history, 
for no other single publication covers anything like the field he 
surveys. The greater part of the second volume is taken up with 
a bibliography, supplementing the numerous bibliographical refer- 
ences in foot-notes, of “works published before 1841 either by 
citizens of the Middle West or by travellers who described the 
Middle West from their own observation.” There is an excellent 
index. The first imprint has been corrected and the book is now 
in its second printing. 

F. E. FAR.ey. 

Wesleyan University. 





Some New Light on Chaucer. Lectures Delivered at the Lowell 
Institute. [1924]. By JonHn MattHews Manty. Henry 
Holt, 1926. 

Thanks to the fullness with which The (Boston) Evening Tran- 


script (January 28 to February 9, 1924) reported the Lowell 
Lectures of three years ago, many of us who did not hear the lec- 
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tures had learned enough of their content to have our interest 
keenly stirred in their promised publication. With the exception 
of two of the lectures (“Chaucer’s Purpose in Writing Sir Tho- 
pas” and “The Origin and Nature of the Griselda Story”), the 
whole text is now before us in Some New Light on Chaucer. The 
printed version, quite happily, preserves the pleasantly familiar 
style and tone of spoken discourse; and, despite the mass of per- 
sonal and historical detail with which the book is illustrated, it 
still is not to be regarded, the author prays, as “a formal treatise 
for experts and . . . most assuredly not a text-book setting forth 
views that are to be taught students as established facts.” The 
reader who is not a special Chaucer student will, without doubt, 
find the book interesting and instructive; while the expert student 
of Chaucer will find in it a fuller exposition of the direction which 
Professor Manly’s Chaucer studies have for some time followed 
than in any previously published work of his or in that of any of 
his pupils. 

Professor Manly is concerned, above all, to combat the long held 
conception of Chaucer which rests primarily upon three dominant 
assumptions: (1) that Chaucer, being the son of a vintner, must 
have been quite poor and only by “hap or cas” first became the 
favourite of a ducal household; (2) that the offices he held and 
the employments he obtained were bestowed upon him by princely 
or royal favor as a reward for his poetical skill; (3) that because 
he is no day-book chronicler of the large social and political events 
of his time, he is an impersonal writer who in his poetry stood 
aloof from references to persons or conditions of his age and drew 
in the “ Prologue ” to the Canterbury Tales a series of characters 
to represent typically the passing show of a year somewhere about 
1390.1 This interpretation of Chaucer Professor Manly strongly 
opposes. He holds it to be a fairer and more reasonable view, in 
the light of the meaning he finds in the facts of Chaucer’s life as 
we have for some time known them and of the new evidence which 
he and his skillful collaborator Professor Rickert have unearthed, 
to assume that Chaucer’s employments came to him primarily on 
account of “his possession of special qualifications for the work ” 
which he undertook, that his family was not so mean as we have 
been inclined to rate it, and that behind “his most vital and 
successful sketches lay the observation of living men and women.” 

In regard to the unsufficiency of the poetical patronage motive to 


* Expressed, it may be added, as early as Speght: “Under the Pil- 
gtimes, being a certaine number, and all of differing trades, he compre- 
hendeth all the people of the land, and the nature and disposition of 
them in those days; namely, giuen to deuotion rather of custome than of 
zeale. In the Tales is shewed the state of the Church, the Court, and 
the Countrey.” (The Argument to the Prologue.) 
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explain Chaucer’s advancement, it may be ventured to remark that 
we have precious little evidence to show that his eminence as a 
poet was recognized in the period of his greatest worldly activity.’ 
The “worship ” of the next century is another matter. References 
to Chaucer in his day come from personal, business, legal records, 
the sort of evidence that the world considers it important to pre- 
serve. Lack of reference to his poetical reputation does not, of 
course, indicate at all that Chaucer was not highly regarded as a 
poet and perhaps rewarded, quite justly, for his achievement. But 
we have been, perhaps, too eager to assume that because his high 
accomplishment should have been recognized it must have been 
appreciated ; and since we know that Chaucer was a man of some 
consequence in the practical world, we have been eager also to 
explain away his position by assuming that his offices were largely 
sinecures which he had to beg for as crumbs from his patrons. 
Professor Hulbert has long ago made it unsafe longer to depend 
very greatly upon John of Gaunt’s favor as an explanation of 
Chaucer’s successful career.® , 

Professor Manly’s interpretation of Chaucer’s career raises, but 
does not unduly exalt, the financial and social position of Chaucer’s 
family, and increases the importance of his employments. Though 
proof of Speght’s report that the poet had been a student of law 
in the Inner Temple can perhaps never be had, Professor Manly 
removes the two arguments most frequently brought against accept- 


ing the tradition: the inability of Chaucer’s father to provide the 
means for an education so costly and the unfitness as a witness of 
Master Buckley who gave the information to Speght. Chaucer 
held office and associated with men of position upon the right 
of his own practical ability and of his training and skill in handling 
affairs. His business carried him of necessity, not only to France 


* Deschamps’ Ballad Addressed to Geoffrey Chaucer; Usk’s (c. 1387) 
“the noble philosophical poete ... ;” Gower’s reference in the first 
version of his Confessio Amantis. 

The eighteenth century especially liked to believe that the poet in 
former times was highly rewarded for his devotion to the Muses. An 
emphatic but out-of-the-way expression of this view of Chaucer may be 
found in John Entick’s Proposal for Printing by Subscription the Works 
of That Most Learned, Facetious, and Ancient English Poet, Sir Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Knt., Poet Lawreat, London, 1736: “ Tho’ it is a very uncom- 
mon Example to see the World brought to take a true Idea and just 
Praise of a Writer in his Life time; our Author gain’d so much the 
affections of his Contemporaries that, besides the wearing the Laurel in 
three different Reigns (Hen. IV, V, VI), and the Honour of Knighthood, 
he was solicited to, and favour’d with a Marriage in Alliance to the great 
Duke of Lancaster John of Gaunt, as a Reward of his Works.” Though 
the chronology has been corrected in modern expression, the underlying 
conception in the lines quoted from the despised Entick has actively 
persisted. 

* Chaucer’s Official Life, University of Chicago Press, 1912. 
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and Italy, where we have tried to track him, but to many parts of 
England, where before we have not greatly sought to follow him; 
much to Kent (if he did not for a time live there) ; to Bath in the 
west; to Norfolk in the east; to Holderness in Yorkshire. In his 
journeys about England he had the opportunity of learning local 
conditions and of becoming acquainted with local characters. 
Details of the place and personal information which he gained in 
this way he used as a background for some of his tales and for 
many of his characters in such a way that in the small group for 
which Professor Manly assumes Chaucer primarily wrote the real 
persons and actual places would be readily recognized. ‘Thus he 
holds that Chaucer in many instances “had living models for his 
portraits,” with many of whom he can “be shown to have had 
definite personal contacts.” 

It can not lie within the plan of this review to present in detail 
and to examine fully the evidence which Professor Manly offers 
for the suggested identifications with actual persons and places 
of many of the characters and scenes of the Canterbury Tales. 
This may be done adequately in no fewer words than the book 
itself employs. To present a mere catalogue of the possible identi- 
fications would, in its detachment, be quite unfair, since it would 
throw the emphasis just where Professor Manly warns us not to 
place it and where a reader with pre-formed opinions may, despite 
the warning, still wrongly put it; it would be to stake all upon 
the turn of an argument whether it had been “ proved,” to take 
one case, whether the Man of Law’s portrait was drawn out of 
the qualities and activities of Thomas Pynchbek, Sergeant of the 
Law. The aim of the investigation as a whole cannot be so nar- 
rowly confined by a demand for completeness of proof in any 
single suggested personal identification (though some of them 
can scarcely be avoided) ; it is rather to collect out of the records 
and to interpret all the information which can be obtained as to 
such persons and places as Chaucer in his natural associations 
would likely know and his intimate audience recognize. So much 
of this sort of information Professor Manly has collected that his 
general thesis is put beyond the explanation of coincidence, which 
might be invoked if the question concerned only one or two of the 
characters. 

But that he has placed beyond doubt all the personal relations 
which he suggests between Chaucer and his contemporaries and 
his characters is a conclusion which Professor Manly does not ask 
us to accept. He is more than honest in the carefulness of his 
statement to admit the limitations of his method and the incom- 
pleteness of his investigations. Some of the suggestions surely 
are, as he contends, “well supported by the evidence, others more 
doubtful, but . . . not uninteresting or unprofitable.” The im- 
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portance of the following words from Professor Manly’s Preface 
goes so far beyond their use as an explanation of his method in 
the present volume that they deserve quotation and careful con- 
sideration: “ We shall never succeed in the interpretation of the 
past without the constructive imagination. Facts are dead and use- 
less until we try to ascertain what they mean, and I do not see 
why those most familiar with the facts should leave the interpre- 
tation of them to others. Undoubtedly all of us do, privately and 
with our intimate friends, form and try out hypotheses of inter- 
pretation for which we have often scanty evidence. The main 
value of such hypotheses is that they make us alert to see the 
significance of facts which previously had passed unobserved or 
uninterrupted.” Use of “the constructive imagination|” ‘does 
not, of course, necessarily imply that we shall chase the phantom 
of a personal allusion in a poet’s every verse; but even the timid 
and the literal cannot rightly deny the possibilities of hidden 
meaning and covert allusion until the circumstances to which the 
poet’s words may refer have been thoroughly canvassed. 

A sane and reserved use of such an oblique method of approach 
to the facts of Chaucer’s life and their possible relation to some 
of his poetry Professor Manly gives us in his Lowell Lectures. 
His method is capable of further development by investigators of 
sound judgment and deep experience, but it should be strictly 
avoided by the intrepid special advocate with a lawyer’s method 
of making the very best case possible for his client, though the 
lawyer’s client be guilty—the scholar’s thesis feeble. 

The conviction that Chaucer used material of his own experi- 
ence in his poetry more fully than we have suspected can not be 
easily put aside. Will it be altogether unprofitable or quite con- 
trary to the warning I have just offered the overzealous special 
pleader if I should add here a speculation as to whether Chaucer 
had certain aspects of his own career in mind when he caused 
Placebo in The Merchant’s Tale to expound in personal terms the 
courtier’s secret of success? In that tale, it will be recalled sixty- 
year old Januarius, in search of a wife “not passe twenty yeer, 
certayn,” seeks advice from his friends Justinus and Placebo in 
regard to his marriage. Placebo is too wise a servitor to offer 
any counsel contrary to his lord’s known will; for, says Placebo: 


For brother myn, of me tak this motyf, 

I have now been a court-man al my lyf. 

And god it woot, though I unworthy be, 

I have stonden in ful greet degree 

Abouten lordes of ful heigh estaat; 

Yet hadde I never with noon of hem debaat. 

I never hem contraried, trewely; 

I woot wel that my lord can more than I. 
What that he seith, I holde it ferme and stable; 
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I seye the same, or elles thing semblable. 
A ful gret fool is any conseillour, 
That serveth any lord of heigh honour, 
That dar presume, or elles thenken it, 
That his conseil sholde passe his lordes wit. 
-—Merchant’s Tale, 247-260. 


The speech is dramatically appropriate to the occasion; in no 
sense is it forced into the situation; but the form in which a 
fiction-character’s thought is expressed may be summoned from or 
colored by the author’s own experiences even when it is not dragged 
into the narrative. The matter is, moreover, a commonplace piece 
of advice for social conduct. The form of the expression, however, 
is directly personal. Contrast with it the cold, formal manner in 
which Dame Prudence gives an earlier (in Chaucer chronology) 
version of the same bit of wisdom: 

But, nathelees, if thou wene sikerly that the biwreying of thy conseil 
to a persone wol make thy condicioun to stonden in the bettre plyt, thanne 
shaltou tellen him thy conseil in this wyse./ First, thou shalt make no 
semblant whether thee were lever pees or werre, or this or that, ne shewe 
him nat thy wille and thyne entente; / for trust wel, that comunly thise 
conseillours been flatteres, / namely the conseillours of grete lordes; / 


for they enforcen hem alwey rather to speken plesante wordes, enclyninge 
to the lordes lust, than wordes that been trewe or profitable. 


—Tale of Melibeus, 2338-2342. 


The conventional material of Dame Prudence’s speech Chaucer 
may be interpreting in Placebo’s by a reflection of it upon the 
mirror of his own experiences. Realistically true as biographical 
detail or not, the text of the fifteen lines quoted from Placebo’s 
speech may well describe the line of conduct which Chaucer fol- 
lowed successfully in his business and social relations with men 
of high office and great family. 


James F. Royster. 
The University of North Carolina. 





The Prelude by William Wordsworth. Edited from the Manuscripts 
with Introduction, Textual and Critical Notes, by ERnEst DE 
SeLtrncourt. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1926, pp. lxii + 614. $8.50. 


The importance of this volume needs no emphasis ; the facts speak 
for themselves. It contains hundreds of hitherto unpublished lines 
by Wordsworth; it sheds much light on his development and his 
methods of composition; and it offers a wealth of material for the 
study of one of the greatest of long English poems. 

The new edition is based upon five almost complete and eight 
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fragmentary manuscripts of The Prelude which came into the pas- 
session of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, the poet’s grandson, some five 
years ago. The task of editing has been long and extremely diffi- 
cult principally because the manuscripts (eight pages of which are 
reproduced in photograph) have been not only crossed out and 
pasted over but interlined and rewritten in a hand that is often 
almost illegible. Furthermore, one notebook has been thoroughly 
soaked in the rain. But the difficulties have been overcome and a 
rare opportunity has been grasped with rare skill, accuracy, insight, 
judgment, and taste. It is seldom that a scholarly work demands 
such varied abilities and still more seldom are the demands so fully 
met. The two main texts (those of 1805-6 and of 1850) are given 
on opposite pages with the additions and variants from the other 
manuscripts printed below. The terse, meaty introduction de- 
scribes the manuscripts and explains their relation to one another, 
disentangles the chronology of the composition of the work, dis- 
cusses the revisions from the standpoints of style and of ideas, 
and considers to what extent they are improvement. The one hun- 
dred and ten pages of notes not only comment on the text, explain 
its meaning, and point out many borrowings, but throw new light 
on “the topography . . . on the sources of the poet’s inspiration, 
and ... on the history of his mind in that obscure but highly 
important period of its development,—the years 1793-7.” The stu- 
dent will find them “soul-animating strains—alas too few.” It 
seems absurd to wish for more notes and at the same time to com- 
plain of the weight and bulk of the volume but might not these 
have been reduced by the use of lighter, though still opaque, paper? 
And should not some means, such as a line in the margin, have 
been used to indicate passages that are practically identical in the 
two chief texts? 

Mr. De Selincourt has not, of course, seen everything that is to be 
found in his material—a rich mine in which many others are 
already at work and which is bound to yield further important re- 
sults—but he has seen a great deal. One of the most important 
matters to which he calls attention is that the early versions of The 
Prelude are more reticent and less revolutionary than has been sur- 
mised, that there is, for example, little light on the Vallon episode,* 
or on the London period. He also shows that the 1850 text is in 
the main a great improvement over that of 1805, less awkward and 
wordy, more exact and vivid, and usually more poetic. Some good 
things are very late, the great lines on Newton, for example, being 


1In this connection he attempts (p. 573) what seems to me the im- 
possible task of proving that Wordsworth was not guilty of “a reticence 
amounting to insincerity” in omitting from the account of his develop- 
ment an experience which must have borne a larger part in that develop- 
ment than many of the things he told. 
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written when their author was over sixty years old. As an instance 
of what was gained by revision, the earliest text has, 


And yet the morning gladness is not gone 


which, some thirty-five years later, became, 


Yet for me 
Life’s morning radiance hath not left the hills, 
Her dew is on the flowers (vr, 50-52). 


Among the few notable additions of which no special mention is 
made is the following passage inserted in Vaudracour and Julia 


about 1819: 
Through all her courts 
The vacant City slept; the busy winds, 
That keep no certain intervals of rest, 
Mov’d not; meanwhile the galaxy display’d 
Her fires, that like mysterious pulses beat 
Aloft;—momentous but uneasy bliss! 
To their full hearts the universe seemed hung 
On that brief meeting’s slender filament! (94-101). 


Mr. De Selincourt gives the early versions rather less than their 
jue for, though diffuse and prosaic, they are often more direct, 
more natural, and easier to follow than the later. The lover of 
Wordsworth will cherish many passages in the earlier texts and all 
who care for poetry will be glad to have lines like these: 


Nor less in springtime when on southern banks 
The shining sun had from his knot of leaves 
Decoy’d the primrose flower, and when the Vales 
And woods were warm.? 


But such extracts give little idea of one unexpected aspect of the 
book, its fascination, the spell it casts upon any one who wishes to 
follow the workings of a great poet’s mind and learn something of 


how literature is produced. 
Raymonp D. Havens. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 





*In the final text this passage was reduced to the one inferior line, 
Nor less when spring had warmed the cultured Vale (1, 326). 
Mr. De Selincourt does not call attention to this change. 
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English Place-Name Society, vol. 1, Introduction to the Survey of 
English Place-Names; vol. 11, The Place-Names of Bucking- 
hamshire. Cambridge, 1924 and 1925. At the University 
Press. 


The English Place-Name Society was founded to carry out “ the 
survey of English place-names undertaken with the approval and 
encouragement of the British Academy.” The secretary of the 
Society and the director of the survey is Professor Allen Mawer 
of the University of Liverpool. He is supported in his work by 
a number of eminent grammarians. With such able direction and 
support the scientific character of the enterprise is given effectual 
guaranty. Anglicists everywhere ought to join forces with the 
promotors of this important work, so far as they are able; an 
enlarged membership (at the very moderate annual subscription 
of 15s) would strengthen the finances of the Society and allow 
the survey to go forward at a pace faster than is now possible. 

The first volume of the Society appears in two parts. Part I 
is “a series of chapters by scholars expert in the various fields 
of place-name study.” It begins with an essay on methods, by 
W. J. Sedgefield. There follow essays on the Celtic element (E. 
Ekwall), the English element (F. M. Stenton), the Scandinavian 
element (E. Ekwall), the French element (R. E. Zachrisson), the 
feudal element (J. Tait), and the relations of place-name studies 
to English linguistics (H. C. Wyld and Mary S. Serjeantson), to 
archaeology (O. G. S. Crawford), and to studies of personal names 
(F. M. Stenton). These essays, in the nature of the case, lay 
down elementary general principles and give an introduction to 
the subject in hand; they are meant primarily for the layman and 
the student, but the expert will read them with interest and profit. 
The names of the authors suffice to ensure the competence of the 
presentation. Part II, by Professor Mawer himself, is an alpha- 
betical list of the “chief elements used in English place-names.” 
The list is not meant to be exhaustive, but “an attempt has been 
made to deal with all those elements, English and Scandinavian, 
which are of anything like common occurrence. No attempt has 
been made to deal with the Celtic or the French elements, chiefly 
because they are of comparatively rare occurrence and can be satis- 
factorily dealt with as they occur in the different counties.” The 
list is provided at the beginning of the survey in order to serve 
as a “useful companion to the successive county volumes . . ., by 
presenting in concise and summary form a good deal of the matter 
which, as it is in the nature of ‘common form,’ would otherwise 
have to be repeated in each successive volume.” Against each 
element listed is entered its etymology, and a few examples of its 


4 
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use, together with a discussion of problems if problems there be. 
The list will admirably fulfil the purpose for which it was drawn 


up. 
The second volume of the Society is the first “county volume” 
of the survey. Mr. Mawer and Mr. Stenton, its editors, have not 
failed to live up to the great expectations aroused by the formation 
of the Society and the first volume of its series. We have in the 
volume on Buckinghamshire a careful, competent piece of work, 
which reflects credit on English scholarship, and abundantly illus- 
trates the value of place-names for philologist and historian. 
Although there is more work to be done on Buckinghamshire place- 
names, the present volume gives us all we have a right to expect in 
the present stage of research into English place-names in general. 
When the survey now launched has been made, and many other 
“county volumes” are at hand for comparison, the time will have 
come for exhaustive and definitive investigations of matters now 
perforce laid by as uncertain or obscure. In the meantime we 
can turn to the Mawer-Stenton volume in the confidence that we 
shall get exact information where such is to be had, and a frank 
statement of whatever there may be of uncertainty or obscurity. 


Kemp MALONE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode, begriindet von Julius Krohn 
und weitergefiihrt von nordischen Forschern hrsg. von KAARLE 
Kroun. (Instituttet for sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 
Serie B, V), Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Co. [Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press], 1926. Pp. ii, 168. 


The Finnish method of folklore study, or as Finnish scholars 
modestly prefer to call it, the historico-geographical method, finds 
full and authoritative expression in this book. The contents were 
first presented in 1924 as lectures before the Institute for the 
Comparative Study of Culture and appear now in revised form 
with an added chapter on the life of Julius Krohn, the method’s 
inventor. 

The Finnish method rests on the fact that the changes in tradi- 
tional material are geographically limited. If a considerable num- 
ber of versions of a theme (miarchen, ballad, riddle, proverb, or 
custom) are before the student, he will readily discover that cer- 
tain elements or details are found only in particular areas. The 
fact, of which one gets no hint in such a book as Bédier, Les fablt- 
auz, is not open to dispute: Julius Krohn noticed it in the vari- 
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ants of the Kalevala, Menéndez Pidal in the Spanish romances,’ a 
student pointed it out to me in his collection of 30 or 40 instances 
of the superstition that a body lying in water can be located by 
permitting a loaf of bread laden with quicksilver to float until 
it comes to rest over the body, and any careful folkloristic study 
will yield abundant additional instances. Apparently the same 
thing is true of folklore materials examined historically, a chrono- 
logical restriction inheres in the variations. It is more difficult 
to discern such a stratification of the variations, because of the 
insufficiency of the evidence. Yet Professor Walter Anderson 
showed it to be true in his admirable study (Kaiser und Abt, FF 
Communications 42). 

If the variations are arranged geographically—and historically, 
too, if that is feasible—significant questions arise at once: What 
relations exist among the variations? Can a development be made 
out? The second step in the study consists accordingly in the 
employment of the careful analysis (pp. 59-125) of the general 
laws to which the variations conform. It will ordinarily be pos- 
sible to recognize one trait as original and the others as derivative. 
The procedure compels a systematic attack on the questions and 
in answering one question, it confirms or corrects the answers to 
the preceding ones. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 126-167) deals with the logical 
consequences of the procedure, with the dispersion and the place 
of origin. 

Some assertions which have been the subject of dispute call for 
particular comment. A bitter attack has converged on the idea 
expressed in the remark: “Das am nichsten liegende Kriterium 
fiir den Vorrang einer Fassung ist ihre Verbreitung in zahl- 
reichen Aufzeichnungen (p. 92).” The attack is unjustified, 
for Professor Krohn points out an instance,—which may stand for 
many others,—in which a single text proved more important than 
the whole mass of contradictory testimony. Another much dis- 
puted matter? concerns the older (usually “literary ”) versions, 
which the historico-geographical method is accused of rejecting 
as worthless. Here again the evidence must be weighed: “ Es gibt 
Faille, wo spitere Umbildungen derart iiberhand genommen haben, 
dass die Urform bloss durch ein uns bewahrtes literarisches Doku- 
ment ermittelt werden kann (p. 94).” Although these two 
matters have been storm centers, there is no real basis for hostile 
criticism. The method presents the evidence in systematic form, 


oni Sobre geografia folklorica,” Revista de filologta espafiola, vir (1920), 
-338. 

_* See e. g. the criticism in A. Wesselski, Marchen des Mittelalters, pp. 
xi ff., “ Miirchen des Volkes und der Literatur” and Professor Krohn’s 
review (Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, May 1925). 
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provides general principles (which must be used with discretion 
and, judgment) for determining the development, and calls for a 
decision. Professor Krohn could have said emphatically that no 
decision can be acceptable which does not have regard for all the 
discarded forms of the trait. Since some non-conformist text may 
preserve the original form, a sufficient reason must be forthcoming 
for every act of rejection. Also disputed is the assertion (p. 126) 
that the invention of the individual marchen is an act accom- 
plished but a single time, that the polygenesis of tales is unimagin- 
able. The extent to which the independent invention of incidents 
exists is entirely unknown.* It does appear to exist to some de- 
gree. The mirchen, however, which are the chief objects of study, 
are composed of an involved series of incidents in a relatively 
fixed order. Chance cannot be reasonably invoked to explain the 
appearance of the “'Three Oranges,” which is known along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, in Norway; transmission is the only 
possible explanation. We may expect some very instructive re- 
marks from Professor Walter Anderson on this point when he is 
able to complete his study of the story of Midas’s ears, for this 
story is one which lies on the narrow boundary between independ- 
ent invention and transmission. 

Noteworthy are Professor Krohn’s remarks on the subject of 
the distribution of the various types of traditional materials. It 
cannot be a negligible fact that many peoples do not know types 
which are familiar to us: the mirchen, the proverb, the riddle, 
and the charm are not worldwide in their distribution. In par- 
ticular Professor Krohn remarks (p. 129) that an investigation 
of the question whether the area within which the riddle is known 
coincides with the area of the mirchen’s distribution would prove 
interesting. Such an undertaking is much facilitated by C. W. v. 
Sydow’s recent brilliant paper on the distribution of the mirchen 
as a literary type.* 

In a book intended as manual and introduction certain things 
might be expected which are perhaps not fully accomplished. The 
fault lies, to be sure, in circumstances largely beyond Professor 
Krohn’s control. One looks for exemplifications of the method in 
every possible field of its application, and the examples are indeed 
abundant and well chosen. Only the proverb appears to be almost 
wholly neglected. The fact is that there do not exist as yet studies 
of this sort in the field of proverbs.5 The riddle is also scantily 


* The most informative essay is in Hans Naumann’s Primitive Gemein- 
schaftskultur, pp. 61 ff., “ Marchenparallelen.” 

«“ Folksagan sisom indoeuropeisk tradition,” Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 
xXLIr (1925), 1-19. 

* Some excellent work has been done, I am told, in Finnish by Koskinen. 
But it is unfortunately quite inaccessible to most of us. My article, 
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represented ; but here again Aarne’s studies (FF Communications 
27-29) are the only existing examples. And for the same reason 
the charm and the superstitious practise yield little illustrative 
material. The mirchen and the Finnish epic lays provide the 
lion’s share of the illustrations, and it would have been more help- 
ful to the non-Finnish reader if the emphasis had been laid more 
on the marchen and less on the Finnish epic lays. In the lays 
the argumentation necessarily involves questions of metrics, style, 
and language to a degree which may prove slightly embarrasing. 
Furthermore, the general interest at present in the Finnish method 
turns on its application to miarchen. Not all the obvious and 
easily available studies of marchen have been utilized.* Professor 
Krohn’s analysis (pp. 133-35) of Mackensen, Der stngende Knoch- 
en (FF Communications 49) is so instructive that one wishes for 
more. Such a utilization of the already existing studies would 
have culminated in an appraisal of what the Finnish method has 
already accomplished, and such an appraisal is the most satis- 
factory demonstration of its value. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating. 
ARCHER TAYLOR. 
University of Chicago. 





The Classical Age of German Interature, 1748-1805. By L. A. 
WittovcHBy. Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
New York, 1926. Pp. 136. 


In justice to the author of this book, who holds the position of 
head of the German Department in the University of Sheffield, 
England, it should be said that the work is written not for the 
specialist, but for the general reader and the “young student of 
German literature.” At a time when even many young Germans 
are for various reasons turning away from the classical age of 
German letters, its purpose is to furnish a background for the 
serious study of that age, which more mature students continue to 


“ Sunt tria damna domus ” (Hessische Blitter f. Volkskunde, xxtv [1925], 
130-46), shows historical and geographical subdivisions in a proverb’s 
distribution. 

*E. g. C. W. von Sydow, Tvd spinnsagor, Stockholm, 1909; and his 
“ Jatten Hymes bigare,” Folkminnen och Folktankar, 1 (1914), 113-50; 
H. Holmstrém, Studier éver svanjungfrumotivet i Volundarkvida och an- 
norstades, Malmé, 1919; W. Liungman, 7'vd Folkminnesundersékningar 
(1925, perhaps too late for inclusion) ; R. T. Christiansen, “ Kjetten paa 
Dovre,” Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter, 2. Kl., 1922, No. 6. I list here by 
way of illustration the Swedish and Norwegian articles which have come 
to my attention without any thought of completeness, 
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recognize as the fountainhead of all German culture of genuine 
promise. 

The author divides his brief survey into seven sections. In 
“The Premises” he finds the reasons for the late fruition of 
German literature as lying in the lack 1) of uniform ideals, 2) of 
nationalism, 3) of a literary language; and in the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the disunity of the Empire, the tyranny of 
the rulers coupled with the servility of their subjects, and finally 
in the slavish aping of French extravagance. “The Awakening” 
carries us through the dictatorship of Gottsched, his bankruptcy 
caused by the opposition of the Swiss school and the defection of 
his own students, the wave of interest in English literature, the 
work of Klopstock, of Gellert, and of Wieland. Lessing, Herder 
and the Géttinger Bund, Goethe and Sturm und Drang, the Re- 
turn to Classicism, and Goethe and Schiller form the subject of 
the remaining five chapters. 

Great credit is due the author for having condensed in 120 
pages of actual text the vast amount of material with which he 
was confronted. In spite of the small compass of the work, the 
distribution of light and shade is really excellent. Nor is the 
book devoid of interesting side-lights and personal touches even 
for the specialist, since Professor Willoughby writes not as a slave 
to other critics, but as an original thinker, choosing the high spots 
as he sees them out of the fulness of knowledge. Thus he charac- 
terizes the tyranny of some of the German princelings briefly but 
well when he recalls the Elector of Saxony “who shot a slater 
from the roof of his palace merely to gratify a whim of his mis- 
tress” (p. 12). Thus too he describes the political import of 
Die Rauber in a telling phrase, saying that the play “furnished 
admirable political propaganda for the French Jacobins, as it 
does still today for the Russian Bolsheviks” (p. 83). He does 
not mince words when he calls Goethe’s student life in Leipzig 
“dissolute ” (p. 67), and he can not refrain from poking a little 
harmless fun at the German mania for organization (p. 16, bot- 
tom) and love for titles (p. 14, top). Kortum’s Jobsiade, he says, 
was in its time “as often quoted as Wilhelm Busch in our own 
day” (p. 29). Apparently he rates Grillparzer’s Weh dem, der 
liigt as high as, or higher than, Lessing’s Minna (p. 41). In 
short, all through the little book we note the happy faculty of 
expressing tersely but in graceful, dignified English opinions 
which are always well considered. 

In the treatment of Goethe and Schiller particularly the re- 
viewer welcomes the sober attitude taken toward such problems as 
the effect of Italy upon Goethe, the significance of Schiller’s 
historical writings, and the import of the Goethe-Schiller relations. 
These latter chapters are especially marked by a good deal of 
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independent thinking and sane judgment, often to be read more 
between the lines than in the text. Whether they do, or could in 
view of their compactness, give the novice an adequate conception 
of Goethe’s significance is another matter. 

That we are not always able to subscribe entirely to the judg- 
ments of the author is natural. It might be questioned, for 
instance, whether as a play Stella is actually superior to Clavigo, 
as the author seems to imply (p. 78). It might even be asked 
whether in the light of the important conclusions of Sommerfeld 
(Nicolai und der Sturm und Drang, Halle 1921) Nicolai is ac- 
corded full justice, in spite of the rather fair treatment (p. 35). 
It might be asked also whether there is not after all too much 
talk of “influences ” and too little of the workings of sociological 
forces. This may account in part for the somewhat exaggerated 
picture of Lessing’s backward-looking influence. 

It seems a minor inconsistency to write “ Leipzig” (e. g. p. 19) 
but “ Wirtemberg ” (p. 12) and “ Nuremberg” (p. 17), and it is 
certainly poor practise, in a manual intended for students, to quote 
Goethe’s Faust apparently from memory (p. 53: Wenn ihr’s nicht 
fiihlt, ihr werdet’s nie—read nicht—erjagen). But so far as the 
press-work is concerned the book is well nigh perfect. 

No notes of any kind encumber the volume, and the “select 
bibliography ” (pp. 130-131) of fifty titles is obviously very brief. 
But it lists such recent works as that of Franz Schneider (1924), 
Koster (1925) and Korff’s Geist der Goethezeit (1923). Four 
American works are honored by being included in the choice com- 
pany, two of Calvin Thomas, one by Kuno Francke, and the 
English-German Literary Influences of L. M. Price. 

As a work for required reading in an introductory course on 
the German classics Professor Willoughby’s little book can be 
recommended. That as such it would have to be supplemented 
judiciously by a wise and experienced teacher no one, not even 
its author, would deny. 


EpwWIN H. ZEyYpDEt. 
University of Cincinnati. y 





Handleiding bij het Noord- en Zuid-Nederlandsch Dialectonder- 
zoek. Door Dr. L. Grootarrs en Dr. G. G. Kuozrxe. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1926. 


This handbook is the first volume of a series of publications to 
be edited by Dr. Grootaers and Dr. Kloeke, both leaders in the 
field of dialectology, the former an authority on the Dutch dialects 
of Belgium, the other on those of Holland, especially of her eastern 
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provinces. The dialect geography of Holland and the Dutch- 
speaking provinces of Belgium is still in its initial stage. Collec- 
tors of glossaries in the past century have done useful pioneer 
work, but their main interest was in the local folklore as it re- 
flected itself in the idiom rather than in the relation of the dialect 
itself to the speech of contiguous areas. They were after lexical 
curiosa, it was no concern of theirs to find out how certain char- 
acteristic phenomena of pronunciation and vocabulary were dis- 
tributed geographically. During the past three decades, however, 
systematic research by competent scholars has taken the place of 
mere word collecting by amateurs, thanks to the part that the 
universities, that of Louvain especially, have begun to take in this 
long neglected branch of linguistics. But the work is lacking in 
codrdination. A dialect central bureau is needed, an institute 
like the bureau of Wenker’s Atlas at Marburg, which will organize 
the collecting and recording of dialect data according to a uni- 
form plan. This central bureau will supply the investigators with 
a standard map on which the communities are not indicated by 
their names but by numbers. With the map goes a register of 
place names which indicates their location on the map by refer- 
ence to square A, B, C, etc., and to the number within the square, 
the squares being formed by the meridians and parallels. The 
use of this standard map (a copy of which is enclosed with the 


book), by all the investigators and collectors of data will enable 
the directors of the dialect central bureau to conceive a reliable 
geographic picture of the distribution of linguistic phenomena. 
The present volume, consequently, contains no fresh contributions 
to our knowledge of the Dutch dialects. It is merely intended as 
a groundwork for the systematic collaboration of all who are in- 
terested in this field of research. 


A. J. Barnouw. 
Columbia University. 





The Authorship of the Vengement Alizandre and of the Venjance 
Alizandre. By Epwarp C. Armstrona. Princeton University 
Press, 1926. Elliott Monographs 19. 


A Classification of the Manuscripts of Gui de Cambrai’s Vengement 
Alizandre. By Bateman Epwarps. Princeton University 
Press, 1926. Elliott Monographs 20. 7 


Professor Armstrong’s hypotheses regarding the authorship of the 
Vengement Alizandre and the Venjance Alizandre, two different 
continuations of the Roman d’Alexandre, are that the former was 
written by the Gui de Cambrai who is responsible for one of our 
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three versions of Barlaam and Josaphat, and that the latter is by a 
certain Johannes Nevelonis who soon afterwards occupied the post 
of archdeacon in the cathedral chapter of Arras. A. does not claim 
to have “ arrived at a mathematical demonstration” (p. 50) of his 
suggestions, but he hopes that they may be considered tenable. 

It must be confessed, however, that in the case of Johannes Neve- 
lonis the possibilities he has assembled never quite become proba- 
bilities. In the best manuscript of the Venjance the author’s name 
appears as Jehans li Nevelons and A. has investigated at great 
length every contemporary by that name who might be in question. 
He decides that the Johannes Nevelonis who became archdeacon in 
1181 is the most likely person and tests out this assumption in 
various ways. The poem is addressed to a “conte Henri” whom 
A. identifies with Henry I of Champagne. The next step is to 
posit a potential connection between the future archdeacon and this 
count of Champagne. Here unfortunately the tissue of possibilities 
wears very thin. Johannes might have left Arras to study at Paris 
or Rheims and he might at one place or the other have met Henri 
I or his brother, the archbishop of Rheims (for whom the Latin 
Alexandreis was composed). But all our records are silent about 
any connections between these men. Nor have we any evidence 
that this particular Johannes Nevelonis ever wrote a Venjance 
Alizandre or, for that matter, a single line of either prose or verse. 
The impression remains therefore that despite much valiant search- 
ing the problem is still unsolved. Without more evidence it seems 
impossible adequately to balance the few persons named Johannes 
Nevelonis whom our records happen to mention against the un- 
known minstrels possibly bearing that name who have left no trace 
of themselves in our archives. Nor can we be sure that Henri I, 
known as the Liberal, is the “conte Henri” of the poem. The 
generosity for which he is praised in the dedication is too com- 
monly ascribed by hungry mediaeval minstrels to every potential 
donor to serve as a satisfactory identification mark. 

Whether the Gui de Cambrai who wrote the Vengement Aliz- 
andre is identical with the author of the same name who signs 
one version of Barlaam and Josaphat is of course an old problem. 
Both Paul Meyer and Appel discussed it and they as well as Gaston 
Paris were inclined to believe that identity of name did not neces- 
sarily involve identity of authorship. A. now seeks to prove that 
both poems are by the same man. Before comparing the two works 
in detail he revises several statements made in his previous study 
of Barlaam and Josaphat (Elliott Monographs 10). He has re- 
cently discovered new material which leads him to conclude that 
the patron addressed in that poem was not Gilles II, as he had 
thought before, but Gilles I. The poem therefore is no longer 
dated as “ probably soon after 1214” but is given the new terminus 
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ad quem of 1202. Accordingly it would seem that the Venge- 
ment and Barlaam may have been more nearly contemporaneous 
than has hitherto been supposed. The former is still dated be- 
tween 1156 and 1191 but the latter is now placed between 1186 
and 1202. A. also makes an intensive study of the language of 
the two poems and reaches the conclusion that their linguistic traits 
do not preclude identity of authorship. Unfortunately no strik- 
ingly peculiar traits are present in either and, even if we should 
assume different authors for them, we should hardly expect that 
these men, both by origin de Cambrai and more or less contempo- 
raneous, would exhibit many divergences of speech. ‘The further 
arguments that both poems are addressed to Picard vavasors in 
somewhat similar phraseology and that both show a “ predilection 
for the mediaeval stores of ancient history and mythology” (p. 
25) are hardly decisive. The new investigation of the question 
therefore does not appreciably modify P. Meyer’s final conclusion 
on the subject: “Videntité est probable, mais non certaine.” It 
does, however, probe deeper than any of its predecessors and it 
shifts the burden of proof to its opponents. 

Dr. Edward’s study is in the nature of a preparatory clearing 
of the ground for the publication of his text of Gui de Cambrai’s 
Vengement. It is not as dull as its title might lead one to expect 
and it presents certain general observations about the habits of 
scribes that editors of mediaeval texts will enjoy seeing in print. 
Especially fruitful is the conclusion that coincidences between dif- 
ferent manuscripts may arise from independent scribal vagaries or 
from the fact that scribes occasionally used more than one manu- 
script in making their copies. E. says (p. 24), “ wherever there is 
possibility of independent accord, there we must avoid any argu- 
ment as to the filiation of the manuscripts; and in determining 
accidental coincidences common sense is the surest guide.” The 
theory is excellent. It is, however, very difficult to apply impar- 
tially. On pages 16 to 23 the author prints a long, classified list 
of the words which he considers likely to occur to different scribes 
independently and therefore to be useless in determining relation- 
ships between different manuscripts. But when he assumes as apt 
to arise from accidental scribal vagaries such variants as lance- 
ensegne, commant-talant, nombre-monstre-ombre (p. 17), prové- 
mortel, tout nu-molu, fier-grief-cruel (p. 18), ete., and on the 
other hand considers as not accidental and therefore usable for his 
evidence of filiation between manuscripts such variants as s’aper- 
coit-percott il (p. 28), enragera-en esragera, li fait el cerviel-li a 
fait el cief (p. 34), ete., it is evident that the personal equation 
enters too largely into the practice of this theory to make it 
entirely safe in application. 

E.’s study of the eight manuscripts of the poem leads him to 
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plant the inevitable genealogical tree with two branches and nu- 
merous intermingling twigs. Unfortunately he is obliged to rule 
out a great many potentially pertinent variants and to posit a 
goodly amount of contamination of the individual manuscripts in 
one group by those in the other in order to keep his two branches 
from becoming entangled. For the making of his critical text, 
he has doubtless chosen the best manuscript (H)—though one 
misses a discussion of dates and dialectal traits in this connec- 
tion—and the text itself will probably justify the rules which he 
lays down for its establishment. As H. so well says, however, “we 
are not dealing with works whose slightest word must be respected, 
but with narratives supposedly historical yet where in the details 
the individual fancy of the author or redactor [he might have 
added: or copyist] is allowed great scope” (p. 13). And he 
proceeds to analyze competently the causes which tend to produce 
the curious coincidences and the widely divergent variants in our 
manuscripts. In the circumstances, can he really hope to arrive 
at the “ author’s original conception ” by the method he advocates? 
And, instead of offering us a modern editor’s patchwork of infer- 
ences—with the orthographical and dialectal confusion they can 
so readily and unknowingly introduce—would it not be preferable 
to give us scribe H’s more nearly contemporaneous “ original con- 
ception,” rejecting his readings only when they represent obvious 
slips or errors? 
GRACE FRANK. 
Bryn Mawor Oollege. 





The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s Tragedies from 
Médée to Pertharite. Par L. M. Rippte. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1926. Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, III. xii + 222 pp. 


Ce livre comble la premiére partie d’une lacune qui existait dans 
Vhistoire de la littérature francaise. L’étude d’ensemble des 
origines des tragédies de Corneille n’avait pas été faite. Les 
notices de l’édition Marty-Laveaux étaient anciennes (1862-8). 
D’autres études ont paru, mais chacune ne portait que sur une 
piéce et quelques-unes étaient difficilement accessibles. M. R. a 
groupé ces études et les a appréciées avec une grande impartialité, 
mais sans se départir d’une méthode assez ferme pour écarter ce 
qui lui semblait venir plutét de l’imagination que de raisons solides. 
De plus, il a fait une ample contribution personnelle en précisant 
les emprunts de C. aux passages des écrivains que l’on connaissait 
déja et en signalant les ceuvres anciennes qui semblent bien avoir 
inspiré soit un détail qu’on ne trouvait pas ailleurs, soit une modi- 
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fication, restée mystérieuse, aux événements qu’il avait empruntés 
a son modéle principal. Il a fait, en particulier, un usage trés 
ingénieux de la lettre qu’ Ovide fait écrire 4 Jason par Hypsipile 
(Héroides, v1)pour expliquer certaines particularités de l’action 
de Médée, des ceuvres de Denys d’Halicarnasse pour montrer la 
provenance de certains détails d’Horace, de la Vie de Sainte-Agnés 
écrite par Saint-Ambroise pour montrer d’ou venaient certaines 
adjonctions au Martyre de Sainte-Théodore, du méme auteur, que 
C. avait fidélement suivi dans Théodore. 

Il a fait aussi d’abondants rapprochements entre les tragédies 
de C. et les ceuvres dramatiques de leur époque. I] faut particu- 
liérement indiquer l’importance et l’intérét de ceux qu’il a signalés 
entre l’Aleméon de Hardy et Médée, entre la Sophonisbe de Mairet 
et Horace, entre la Mort de César de Scudéry et Cinna, entre la 
Bérénice de Du Ryer et Héraclius. I] existe des rapports évidents, 
soulignés par de nombreux exemples, entre ces piéces et celles de 
C.; ce sont faits des incontestables et de véritables documents 
apportés aux études cornéliennes. Mais, si l’existence de ces 
rapprochements est sfirement établie, leur interprétation ne pouvait 
guére se faire avec la méme certitude. Il faudrait se garder de 
conclure de tous ces rapprochements 4 un nombre égal d’imitations. 
Ceux qui ont fréquenté les innombrables piéces de théatre de cette 
période savent que la plupart de celles qui ont été composées a 
peu prés au méme moment présentent un air de parenté souvent 
surprenant. Il est di soit aux préférences des comédiens dont 
les troupes, trés rares, étaient 4 méme d’imposer leurs gofits aux 
auteurs, soit 4 certaines modes littéraires qui s’étendaient aux sujets 
des piéces, 4 leur forme, et aux idées exprimées dans leurs vers. 
Il en résultait des ressemblances, souvent trés grandes et cependant 
fortuites, augmentées parfois de réminiscences involontaires. 

Il semble difficile d’attribuer, comme le voudrait M. R., aux 
piéces qu’il a signalées une influence dominante sur la composition 
des tragédies de C. correspondantes. Sans doute, il doit y avoir 
une influence d’Alcméon sur Médée et de Bérénice sur Héraclius, 
mais elle se réduit 4 l’introduction d’un épisode dans le premier 
cas, et, dans le second, d’un élément important de intrigue, la 
substitution des enfants et l’incertitude qui en résulte, mais bien 
minime, s’il est comparé a tout ce que C. avait emprunté 4 Baronius. 
L’influence de la Sophonisbe de Mairet sur Horace et de la Mort 
de César de Scudéry sur Cinna, qui serait en effet, si elle existait, 
beaucoup plus étendue et presque générale, parait improbable. 
Que C., a l’issue de la querelle du Cid ou il a été accusé de plagiat, 
fasse ouvertement des emprunts aux adversaires et ceci quelques 
années aprés l’apparition de ces piéces, est-ce vraisemblable? 
Aurait-il fourni ces armes contre lui et contredit toutes ses déclara- 
tions antérieures? I] avait déja écrit en 1632: 
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Si l’on remarque des concurrences dans mes vers, qu’on ne les prenne 
pas pour des larcins. Je n’y en ai point laissé que j’aye connus et j’ai 
toujours cru que, pour belle que fat une pensée, tomber en soupcon de 
la tenir d’un autre, c’est l’acheter plus qu’elle ne vaut.* 


D’ailleurs si C. avait pris son inspiration dans ces piéces, d’ou 
viendrait-il que l’on retrouve la plupart des éléments de l’action 
d’Horace et de celle de Cinna dans les écrits d’historiens anciens, 
dont lui-méme a signalé une partie, ou que l’on retrouve aussi 
dans ces piéces un grand nombre de situations et de scénes qu'il 
avait utilisées dans ses piéces antérieures? Dans ces deux cas 
particuliers, le parallélisme ne viendrait-il pas plutét d’une inten- 
tion, de la part de C., de provoquer une comparaison entre ses 
piéces et celles de ses adversaires, de répondre aux critiques qui 
lui avaient été adressées 4 sa maniére, en battant ses adversaires 
avec les armes qu’ils avaient choisies? M. R. a fait allusion a 
cette possibilité en deux endroits (p. 200 et 201), mais sans s’y 
arréter et sans en tirer de conséquence. Pourtant, un pareil acte 
de rivalité lui avait été reproché par Claveret 4 propos de sa 
Place Royale (repr. 1633-4) et cette maniére de répliquer 4 son 
adversaire en le surpassant semble avoir été chére 4 C. Dans son 
fameux Rondeaw ne conseille-t-il pas 4 un adversaire la tactique 


qu’il va employer: 


S’il veut ternir un ouvrage immortel, 
Qu’il fasse mieux.® 


Il est donc probable qu’il n’y a pas eu dans Horace et Cinna, 
d’imitation de Sophonisbe ni de la Mort de César et qu’il n’existe 
entre ces piéces qu’une ressemblance voulue par C. pour entrer en 
concurrence avec ses adversaires et faire palir leurs ceuvres. D/ail- 
leurs ces rapprochements n’en demeurent pas moins intéressants ; 
non plus points de départ d’Horace et de Cinna, ces piéces de 
Mairet et de Scudéry auraient fourni 4 C. un point d’arrivée qu’il 
se serait proposé d’atteindre par ses propres moyens, et méme de 
dépasser et la comparaison de ces ceuvres rivales apprendrait beau- 
coup sur l’idée que se formait C. de la perfection dans son art. 

D’ailleurs n’y a-t-il pas quelque exagération dans la thése sou- 
tenue par M. R. (voy. p. 1, 199), qui consiste 4 attribuer une place 
prépondérante dans la formation de toutes les tragédies de C. de 
Médée a Pertharite 4 Vimitation d’ceuvres dramatiques contem- 
poraines? En particulier il y a peut-étre quelque abus 4 le sup- 
poser de Rodogune et de Pertharite, bien qu’il n’ait pu rapprocher 
de la premiére aucune ceuvre de ce genre (p. 102) et qu’il n’ait 


1Ed. Marty-Laveaux, 1, 264, préface de Clitandre. 

* Tbid., 1, 218. 

_ x, 79. Cf. aussi son Eacusatio, v. 69 et 71, 6d. Marty-Laveaux, 
=, Ti. 
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pu établir qu’un rapprochement épisodique et de peu d’importance 
avec la seconde (p. 198). Adopter cette thése serait méconnaitre 
la part de Vinspiration personnelle dans la formation des ceuvres 
de C. A peine, en effet M. R. l’a-t-il signalée (p. 200) et il semble 
lui attribuer peu d’importance, bien qu’il en ait constaté les résul- 
tats dans l’é6tude de chacune de ces tragédies: analogies dans les 
sujets, les situations, les scénes les plus importantes, les caractéres 
des personnages.* Ce réle prépondérant de l’inspiration personnelle 
est cependant démontré par sa continuité dans toutes les ceuvres 
de C; ses six premiéres piéces en fourniraient un exemple éclatant. 
Et, 4 ce propos M. R. n’efit-il pas pu signaler dans ces piéces ce 
qui efit expliqué certains caractéres des ceuvres qu’il a étudiés? 
Pourquoi attribuer 4 Sophonisbe Vorigine d’un “ motif favori” de 
C: faire conseiller 4 un personnage malheureux en amour de 
chercher un autre objet 4 son affection (p. 202), tandis qu’il 
aurait trouvé ce “motif” dans presque toutes ces premiéres piéces 
et qu’il ’aurait méme vu mettre en action dans la Galerie du Palais, 
et que, du reste, c’était un lieu commun sur la scéne frangaise 
vers 1630? 

Une catégorie de l’inspiration personnelle, negligée par M. R., est 
le gofit de C. pour les allusions aux événements contemporains. 
Il n’en a guére été parlé que pour écarter briévement les essais qui 
ont été tentés de rattacher Cinna aux événements de son temps 
(p. 42). Sans doute, si l’on voulait affirmer que Cinna est un 
récit déguisé de la “Conspiration des Dames,” ce serait une 
invraisemblance insoutenable; mais il est loin d’étre démontré que 
les troubles de cette époque n’ont pas engagé C. a présenter a ses 
spectateurs telle situation ou telle circonstance particuliére, de 
préférence a d’autres qui auraient éveillé en eux un moindre intérét. 
N’y a-t-il pas quelque corrélation entre les émeutes de la Fronde 
et le soulévement de l’acte 1v de Nicoméde? Que penser des 
rapports qui ont été indiqués entre le combat contre les Maures 
dans le Cid et la bataille de Corbie, question qui, récemment 
soulevée,® a suscité une polémique assez vive? I] efit été opportun 
d’examiner, au moins de signaler ces problémes. Dans les ceuvres 
de C. écrites aprés Pertharite ou avant Médée,—ne serait-ce que 
le trés intéressant rapprochement entre Clitandre et le procés du 
maréchal de Marillac, tenté par M. Charlier &—de nombreux in- 
dices attestent une certaine influence des événements contemporains 


“Voy. les liens signalés entre Rodogune et Médée, p. 96-99, et les rap- 
ports de Pertharite avec les cuvres précédentes, p. 183-4. 

5Cf. le Figaro 26 déc. 1921; le Temps, 27 déc. 1921, 24 jan. 1922; le 
Gaulois, 27 déc. 1921, 8 fév. 1922; les Débats, 26 fév. 1922; l’Avenir, 16 
— 1922; résumé d’Abel Lefranc dans l’Annuaire du Collége de France, 

* La Clef de Clitandre, 1924. 
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sur les piéces de C., qui reste 4 determiner dans les tragédies étu- 
diées par M. R. 

En tous cas, si l’on veut rechercher l’origine des tragédies de 
C., il est probable que la part de vérité est plus grande dans la 
théorie traditionnelle. C. trouve en lui-méme, dans les préférences 
de son esprit, le vrai sujet de sa piéce, quelque grand conflit moral. 
Alors seulement il cherchera au dehors les circonstances particu- 
liéres dont il faudra le vétir pour le porter a la scéne. Par exception 
il aura devant les yeux quelque piéce contemporaine a laquelle il 
désire que son ceuvre ressemble assez pour qu’elle lui soit comparée 
etentriomphe. Puis, selon sa coutume, il s’adressera aux écrivains 
anciens pour trouver le cadre historique que la tradition réclame, a 
son époque. Mais, loin de s’asservir 4 ce qu'il aura trouvé dans 
son auteur, il n’y prendra que l’occasion, ou peut-étre méme le 
prétexte, de son ceuvre, car il n’en conserve que ce qui convient a 
son dessein, laisse ce qui s’y trouve inutile, modifie ce qui le con- 
trarierait, et y ajoute ce dont il croit avoir besoin. M. R. a été 
amené 4 constater, pour chacune de ces onze tragédies, ces change- 
ments que C. apporte aux éléments que lui fournit son auteur pour 
les accommoder a ses propres intentions, mais il n’y a pas assez vu 
les mille moyens de notre Normand pour paraitre suivre l’histoire, 
en conservant toute son indépendance. 

Ces quelques réserves ne diminuent pas l’estime que l’on doit faire 
du livre de M. R. Elles ne portent que sur l’interprétation, 
d’ailleurs 4 peine esquissée, des données positives qui s’y trouvent. 
Ces données elles-mémes demeurent intactes, et ce sont elles qui 
font Vintérét, la nouveauté et la valeur de cet ouvrage. Par 
Yampleur de son information, par la rigueur de son choix, M. R. 
a assemblé des matériaux trés solides et appelés 4 rendre de grands 
services aux études cornéliennes de l’avenir. Les rapprochements 
qu’il a groupés—sources des ouvrages de C., ou ressemblances 
d’ceuvres contemporaines—permettront d’approfondir les rapports 
qui ont existé entre le grande dramaturge et les autres écrivains, 
ceux qu’il a lus et ceux 4 cdté desquels il a vécu. Son livre 
favorisera une étude plus approfondie que celles qui ont été faites 
jusqu’ 4 présent des tragédies de Corneille, de Médée 4 Pertharite ; 
par 14 méme, il servira 4 faire mieux comprendre quelles furent 
les tendances de l’esprit de C., sa méthode de création et la nature 
de son talent. 


L. RIVAILLES. 
Saint-Omer, Pas de Calais. 
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Folk Songs of French Canada, by Mantus BarBeav and EpwaArp 
Sarr. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925. xxii + 
216 pp. 


Students of Romance philology will welcome this valuable ad- 
dition to the bibliography of French-Canadian folk-lore, a most 
neglected field of research. Larue’s sketchy articles in Le Foyer 
canadien of Quebec, about 1860, Gagnon’s collection, Chansons 
populaires du Canada, published in 1865, and recent contributions 
to Le Monde Nouveau, by Léo-Pol Morin, and to the Journal of 
American Folk-lore,? by M. Barbeau, E.-Z. Massicotte and Loraine 
Wyman, constitute all the literature on the subject. Larue and 
Gagnon did pioneering work and labored under serious handicaps 
as they did not possess the proper scientific training. The ex- 
planatory notes in Gagnon’s book are too general and contain only 
vague references to the French versions and parallels. Barbeau 
and Sapir’s collection comprises the text and musical transcrip- 
tion of forty-one songs, which, with the exception of five, are not 
to be found among the hundred and five published by Gagnon. 
An English translation by Dr. Sapir and a study of the French 
and the Canadian versions by the two authors accompany every 
selection. In the introduction Mr. Barbeau has discussed the 
problems of the origins and history of the French-Canadian folk 
song. Of the five thousand versions collected by the author and 
his assistants, practically all were brought to America by the 
French settlers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
belong to the ancient stratum of northern French literature and 
never underwent any Southern influence. The greater number 
of the songs were obtained in Northeastern Quebec and in the 
Montreal and Three Rivers districts. With the original home of 
the settlers in France are to be associated definite genres in Can- 
ada. Ballads and “complaintes” are especially numerous in 
Eastern Quebec, which was settled largely by Norman stock; the 
repertory of the Montreal and Three Rivers regions, where the 
immigrants came mainly from the Loire River provinces, is fertile 
in lyrics. The selections contained in the book present a con- 
siderable variety of types: dance, drinking, working, play-party, 
farewell, religious and love songs are included. There is, of 
course, a great range in their relative popularity. Les trois roses 
empoisonnées, Le méchant guillon, Blanche comme neige, Le re- 
tour du mari soldat exist in fifteen or twenty versions, while others 
such as La princesse et le bourreau, La fille vendue au diable, Le 
blasphémateur chatié, Je n’veux pas me marier are met in one or 


1 Aug. 1923, pp. 23-29. 
* Jan.-Mar. 1919, pp. 1-89; Oct.-Dec. 1920, pp. 300-342. 
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two versions only. Furthermore, a few can hardly be considered 
genuine or characteristic folk songs. Le couvre-few seems to be 
of quite recent origin and is sung mostly by college students. 
About La petite souris grise, of which he gave a shorter version, 
Weckerlin wrote in his Chansons et rondes enfantines de la France, 
1889, p. 67: “Encore une chanson de pére de famille, qui, dans 
ses moments perdus, cultive la poésie, car ce n’est ni le peuple ni 
les enfants qui ont composé cette piéce.” The authors of Folk 
Songs of French Canada, themselves state that this song does not 
seem “to have strayed far from the convent schools.” The index 
is quite unsatisfactory since it lists only the English titles of the 
selections. One might also regret that the bibliographical mate- 
rial has been spread through the explanatory notes and is not 
within easy reach. In this connection, no mention whatever is 
made of Scheffler’s important Franzdsische Volksdichtung und 
Sage, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884-85. On page 92 of his book, Scheffler 
quotes from Marelle, Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 56, p. 195, a version 
from Champagne of L’Hirondelle, messagére de Vamour, which 
the authors of the Canadian collection may not have taken into 
account. These are very small flaws, however, and the work is most 
commendable for its sound scholarship. It opens broad vistas upon 
a field the importance of which has been almost entirely overlooked 
until now. 
J. M. CaRriire. 


Marquette University. 





El pensamiento de Cervantes. Por AmeErico Castro. Madrid: 
Revista de Filologia, 1925. 408 pp. 


Cegada la critica por los mismos prejuicios que le impiden 
juzgar desapasionadamente nuestro humanismo, ha venido con- 
siderando a Cervantes como un irresponsable que escribié el Qui- 
jote poco menos que por casualidad. Cervantes es aun hoy para 
muchos el “ingenio lego” de aquella Espaiia del siglo XVI, tan 
fantastica, tan devota y tan incomprendida, literato genial sin 
duda, pero vacio de ideas y escaso de cultura. Un artista incons- 
ciente, nada menos pero nada mas que un artista. Como pensa- 
dor no hay que tomarlo en serio. Esta es la opinién tradicional, 
tan lejos de todo sentido comin, aceptada y sostenida por el cer- 
vantismo. Claro que el cervantismo lo forman cervantéfilos y 
cervantéfobos, pero en negar lo innegable, la cultura de Cervantes, 
parecen estar conformes unos y otros. Menéndez Pelayo no con- 
tradecia la opinién de Valera, el cual pensaba que las mdéximas 
cervantinas sobre moral, politica y retérica no salieron nunca de 
la vulgaridad, y autores més recientes, el cervantéfobo De Lollis 
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por ejemplo, nos quieren hacer tragar que Cervantes no fué sino 
un improvisador genial, un pobre diablo atemorizado por el jesui- 
tismo y la inquisicién. 

Castro piensa lo contrario y en su nuevo libro demuestra que 
Cervantes es un artista consciente y muy consciente, de ideologia 
complejisima y de cultura mds que mediana. Su pensamiento es 
el corriente entre los espaiioles cultos del siglo XVI. El tempera- 
mento critico de Erasmo, que tanto influyé en los humanistas euro- 
peos, se infiltré hasta en los que mas aferrados estaban a la tra- 
dicién. Pruébalo el caso de Cervantes cuya actitud equivoca en 
materia de religién ha sido discutidisima. Mientras unos tomando 
al pie de la letra su sospechoso alarde de ortodoxia, lo tienen por 
un santurrén de oficio, otros interpretando torcidamente ciertos 
pasajes, lo creen un librepensador progresista. Don Américo pone 
las cosas en su punto. Cervantes, mas cristiano que catélico, di- 
simulé sus opiniones frecuentemente contrarias a las usuales. No 
se atreviéd a criticar los dogmas pero si los rezos, los santos, los 
milagros, es decir todo aquello que ha creado el sentimiento caté- 
lico sin permiso de la humana razén. Sr. moral es “de cardcter 
esencialmente filoséfico, puramente natural y humana, sin inge- 
rencia activa de principios religiosos.” Cervantes moraliza sin 
preocuparse de la teologia y su sistema es el naturalismo basado 
en la razén y en el andlisis. La influencia de Erasmo es notoria. 

Estas ideas y otras las adquirié Cervantes en la fecunda Italia 
de la Contrarreforma. En sus obras estén todas las formulas lite- 
rarias del Renacimiento italiano, y de ello-nos convence el seflor 
Castro cotejando honradamente—no digo habilmente—los temas 
cervantinos con los de otros altos espiritus de su época, y en este 
minucioso cotejo estriba en parte la importancia del nuevo libro. 
Ahora empezamos a ver claro nuestro siglo XVI. 

Motivos literarios tan interesantes como el error y la armonia, 
la naturaleza, lo picaresco, lo pastoril, el concepto del honor, son 
los tratados por el ilustre profesor de la Universidad de Madrid 
que con gran perspicacia los estruja, los agota y los desentraiia, 
llegando a conclusiones insospechadas pero irrebatibles. Cervantes 
emplea siempre la misma técnica del contraste, un paso adelante 
y otro atrés. A la afirmacién audaz sigue la ironia cauta, al de- 
lirio quijotesco la prosaica sensatez de Sancho, y viceversa. Per- 
sonajes y pensamientos van expuestos por el mismo método con- 
tradictorio. Quizi una de las caracteristicas mds salientes del 
arte de Cervantes sea su facilidad para desplegarse y replegarse 
cuando le conviene. Y esto no solo en cuanto a las ideas sino en 
cuanto al estilo. Yo dudo que Cervantes sea un escritor de estilo, 
de un estilo. Su lenguaje es tan maleable que se adapta fAcil- 
mente a cada caracter y a cada situacién. Pero estas afirmaciones 
concluyentes no deben hacerse sin demostrarlas con la compara- 
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cién de textos que en todo caso aplica el sefior Castro. La técnica 
filolégica podra tener sus quiebras, pero siempre es més fructifera 
que el ensayo al margen, la reconstruccién esotérica o la anotacién 
pedestre. Y hasta la fecha casi exclusivamente de estas tres cosas 
se compone el cervantismo. El libro que resefiamos sefiala un 
nuevo rumbo. A pesar de las copiosas citas se lee con delectacién 
porque su autor no es solo un erudito sino un psicélogo y un artista 
que sabe cubrir con un lenguaje rico en imagenes y giros sugestivos 
el esqueleto de las papeletas. 
José RoBLEs. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





Francesco Petrarcha, The First Modern Man of Letters. A Study 
of the Early Fourteenth Century (1304-1347). Vol. 1, Early 
Years and Lyric Poems; vol. 1, Life and Correspondence 
(Secluded Study and Public Fame); by Epwarp H. R. 
TatHaM, M.A., F.S.A., Canon and Prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


These two volumes are arranged in four books, covering the 
period from 1300 to 1347. More than a fourth of the text is given 
to exposition of history, Church, the universities, classical studies, 


in all of which Petrarch is occasionally involved. The rest is 
devoted to a careful narrative of Petrarch’s life and labors, all his 
works being thus first codrdinated in English, and constantly used 
for documentation. Translations of his letters and other writings 
fit into place. Where the writer takes issue with his predecessors 
the discussion does not mar the text, but is given in footnote, or 
in special essay at the end of the chapter. One must admire the 
art with which Canon Tatham has adapted his confused and un- 
organized material. As major problems will appear later than 
1350 one awaits with the liveliest interest a fuller treatment, 
urgently needed, of such questions as Petrarch’s attitude and in- 
debtedness to Dante, the story of Boccaccio’s friendship, and Pe- 
trarch’s offices and ideas relative to the Jubilee of 1350, and of the 
return of the Papacy to Rome. The Introduction announces two 
more volumes in preparation, and a footnote, 11, p. 376, antici- 
pates chapter xxx1I of Book VI, the publication of which will 
depend upon the reception of the first two volumes. It would be 
unfortunate if support were not forthcoming for the comple- 
tion of the work. Interest in Petrarch is certainly alive in our 
universities. 

It is no invidious comparison to contrast this method of study 
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with that of the Oxford scholars who have put us in their debt for 
our knowledge of Dante. ‘There the plan was first to establish 
and print a reliable text; having that such blessings follow as 
could not otherwise be possible. In the study of Petrarch such 
righteousness is not possible for one man. Much was gained 
when Fracassetti printed some, not all, of the Letters. He omitted 
from the edition of 1859-63 the Epistolae sine Titulo as “adding 
nothing to the good of the reader or to the reputation of Petrarch, 
id nec catholico nec cordato viro dignum putans, omnem de il- 
larum litterarum editione curanda, vel integritate restituenda 
cogitationem reieci,” I, p. v. The Basle folio of 1554 Mr. Tatham 
has chosen for a working copy, with Fracassetti’s editions of the 
Letters and translations; and his generalisations about the other 
folios are occasionally uncritical. A reference to the Venetian 
folio of 1503 would have restored the text, or resolved doubts. The 
medieval phonology and contractions of this edition strongly indi- 
cate that it was printed direct from mss., and the errors in Basle 
are misreadings of Venice. But in the present state of the text, 
and of its availability, the plan of the present work was inevitable: 
to use some text for illustration and documentation, and correct 
a reading where possible. 

At the outset the question of date beclouds Petrarch’s writings. 
Tatham first shows in English how Petrarch re-edited and made 
additions long afterwards, and endeavors to date every document 
discussed. This labor must have been enormous, and is by no 
means so thankless as it seems. It must precede any canon of 
Petrarch text, and would of itself justify the two volumes. Yet 
the evidence is modestly explained in footnotes, and is merely 
part of the machinery required for a coherent account of Petrarch’s 
life. It is in such unobtrusive research that the book is a grati- 
fying achievement in the best tradition of British scholarship. 

Besides an analysis of the Secretum, of the Africa, and a new 
translation of the “ Letter to Posterity,” the book offers 133 trans- 
lations in whole or part of Latin letters, poems, “essays.” The 
English is flowing and idiomatic, and long sentences are cleverly 
managed. ‘The verse translations are a bit dainty, and less robust 
than the original. This is especially felt in the translation of the 
letter in rhymed hexameters to Petrarch’s intimate friend, the 
bishop of the diocese. A playful sally, like the other verse epistles, 
the letter reveals a very human and engaging Petrarch. But surely 
Petrarch’s accomplished pen has in these letters mastered the art 
of expression: Latin is for him by no means the artificial medium 
that Mr. Tatham seems rather deprecatingly to allude to, now 
and then. To urge the factitious character of Latin at that time 
is to befog the question of Dante’s and of Petrarch’s influence 
upon Italian. It was precisely because both men wrote Latin so 
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easily and well that neither could write Italian without giving 
it form, artfully and deliberately, in contrast with the casual and 
discursive mode of the vernacular. Nor is the question of Pe- 
trarch’s deviations from classical models especially fruitful. Pe- 
trarch bent his medium to his own purpose, and that purpose was 
by no means scholastic or academic, however it may seem to be 
to-day. In these letters Petrarch shows how cultivated gentlemen 
indulged the fine art of friendship. If that be a lost art, along 
with the medium, comment attaches rather to those who have lost 
it: we view with interest Petrarch and his friends, who were many, 
as Mr. Tatham abundantly shows. In his avoidance of super- 
latives there is danger of understatement for those who do not 
know; one feels that the reader should somehow be urged to share 
a very pardonable enthusiasm. 

Bearing upon this contention is the allusion to “ the chilly scho- 
lastic debates ” (in the De Remeditis Utriusque Fortune) between 
personified ‘Reason’ and ‘Joy,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘Grief,’ and ‘ Fear.’ 
Gaudium and Spes are indeed mere names for men of straw, ap- 
pearing in Book I as various complacent, self-satisfied asses put 
down by the learning and common-sense of Ratio. In Book II are 
pusillanimous types, often carefully balanced against those of Book 
I. Topics are things in general, from toothache to the announce- 
ment of Gaudiwm that he has just been made Pope! This little 
skit, one ventures to think, could hardly have been thought “ chilly 
and scholastic” when it was published: it joins with the “ Baby- 
lon ” sonnets, and the Fpistolae sine Titulo to warn the student 
against the reactionary assertion that Petrarch was no conscious 
reformer, and is not to be connected with subsequent changes in 
church and state. In the natural reaction to the use made of 
both Petrarch and Dante by the Reformers it is sometimes for- 
gotten that Dante was condemned by the Curia, and it is hard to 
find a folio of Petrarch in which passages have not been crossed 
out or pasted over by some zealous expurgator. The last Dialogue 
in Book I of the Remediis is defaced in all folios examined,—that 
in which Spes begins by saying that he has hope of eternal life. 
The restored text indicates that Petrarch refers to “ theologians ” 
with his tongue in his cheek. He gave distinction to his minor 
orders, and declined high place in the Church. More or less con- 
nected with changing administrations, Petrarch saw that Italy 
would be lost to the Papacy if the Avignon regime continued. 
No modern, stereotyped and romantic notion of the “ medieval 
church” helps one to understand Petrarch or his works, or other 
outstanding writer of the Fourteenth Century. “Reformer” is a 
protean term for critical purposes, and Canon Tatham has done 
much in directing a student to a point of view in harmony with 
the increasing body of evidence. 
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The few misprints should read: I, p. 26, poor; p. 17%, Baiter- 
Keyser’s; p. 358, Demeter; p. 465, device; II, p. 76, bottom, sum- 
mo; p. 227, Curius Dentatus; p. 253, middle, should he; p. 352, 
types dropped at bottom for ‘free’; p. 362, n. 3, obruta. 


Gambier, Ohio. W. P. REEVEs. 





Chateaubriand: Selections, with an tmtroduction and notes by 
Georges Rocer. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1926. 
Pp. 138. 


Un petit livre, d’ailleurs assez bien fait, dont le besoin ne se 
faisait pas absolument sentir. L/introduction biographique 
n’ajoute rien a ce que l’on savait déja de la vie de Chateaubriand. 
Sous le titre Appreciations and Criticisms M. Roger a rassemblé 
des extraits d’Augustin Thierry, de Flaubert, de Vinet, de Sainte- 
Beuve, de Nisard, de Faguet, de Brunetiére et de Jules Lemaitre. 
Certains des passages cités contiennent des assertions qui auraient 
di étre accompagnées d’un commentaire rectificatif. En affirmant 
que Chateaubriand nous a délivrés “de la fausse pudeur, du mau- 
vais respect humain qu’on éprouvait, depuis Voltaire, je ne dis pas 
& exprimer, mais 4 ressentir seulement ces sentiments,” Brunetiére 
révéle une ignorance du dix-huitiéme siécle qui étonne chez lui. 
On peut se demander 4 quoi ont servi tous les travaux faits depuis 
vingt ans par Mornet, Masson et tous les historiens du dix-huitiéme 
siécle si de telles affirmations sont encore reproduites et acceptées. 
Les extraits de Chateaubriand qui sont choisis avec beaucoup de 
gotit et de discernement ne vont malheureusement que de la page 
46 ala page 116. Les notes sont en général exactes. Je reléverai 
cependant, entre autres, les erreurs suivantes: Guinguené au lieu 
de Ginguené (p. 125) ; Saint-Denis a celebrated abbey . . . in which 
most of the French kings lie buried (p. 126), voilé un présent 
bien malheureux! C’est donc en vain que Chateubriand a con- 
sacré tant de pages a protester contre la profanation des tombeaux 
des rois de France; au milieu de ces proportions barbares, n’est 
pas “a lapse for ses” (p. 126) ; des cardinaux de feu est étrange- 
ment traduit par “fiery cardinal birds” (p. 128); un carcajou 
n’est certainement pas un “ badger ” méme si on lui accole l’épithéte 
de “ American ” ; ne perdez-vous jamais vos douceurs n’est pas “a 
misprint for vous ne perdez jamais,”—plus simplement encore c’est 
une exclamation; enfin M. Roger nous dit bien qui est Henry IV 
(p. 114), mais Henry V (p. 116) ne fait l’objet d’aucune note, 
sans doute parce que |’éditeur lui-méme n’a pu se procurer aussi 
facilement des renseignements sur ce “roi” qui n’a jamais régné. 


The Johne Hopkins University. GILBERT CHINARD. 
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